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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Burlington, Vt., Tuesday, July 12, 1887. 

The Nineteenth Annual Session was called to order at 3.30 p.m., 
in the Marsh Room of the Billings Library of the University of Ver- 
mont, by one of the Vice-Presidents of the Association, Professor 
Isaac H. Hall, of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York, N. Y. 

The Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, presented the following 
report of the Executive Committee : — 

a. The Committee had elected as members of the Association : 1 

W. J. Alexander, Professor of English Literature, Dalhousie College, Halifax, 

N. S. 
Louis F. Anderson, Professor of Latin and Greek, Whitman College, Walla Walla, 

Washington Ter. 
E. J. Badgley, Professor of Oriental Languages, Victoria College, Cobourg, Ont. 
A. J. Bell, Adjunct Professor of Classics in Victoria College, Cobourg, Ont. 
E. C. Bissell, Professor in Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 
Rev. C. W. E. Body, Provost of Trinity College, Toronto, Ont. 
Rev. Algernon Boys, Professor of Classics, Trinity College, Toronto, Ont. 
H. S. Bridges, Professor of Classics, University of New Brunswick, Fredericton, 

N. B. 
James W. Bright, Instructor in English, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Jabez Brooks, Professor of Greek, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Walter H. Buell, Scranton, Pa. 

Henry Clarke, late Fellow in Greek, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
W. C. Collar, Head-Master, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 
Hermann Collitz, Associate Professor of German, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 

Mawr, Pa. 
Rev. George Cornish, Professor of Classics, McGill College, Montreal, P. Q. 
T. F. Crane, Professor of Romance Languages, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Rev. W. Craven, Principal of Knox College, Toronto, Ont. 
William Dale, Lecturer in Latin, University College, Toronto, Ont. 
Herbert C. Elmer, late Fellow in Latin, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

1 In this list are included the names of all persons elected to membership at the 
Nineteenth Annual Session of the Association. The addresses given are, as far as can 
be, those of the winter of 1887-88. 
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William Everett, Head-Master of Adams Academy, Quincy, Mass. 

H. R. Fairclough, Lecturer in Greek, University College, Toronto, Ont. 

E. C. Ferguson, Professor of Greek, McKendree College, Lebanon, 111. 
John Fletcher, Professor of Classics, Queen's College, Kingston, Ont. 

Alcee Fortier, Professor of French, Tulane University of Louisiana, New 

Orleans, La. 
Rev. John Forrest, President Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. 
Carlton A. Foote, New Haven, Conn. 

Julius Goebel, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Rev. George M. Grant, Principal of Queen's College, Kingston, Ont. 
Richard J. H. Gottheil, Professor of Rabbinical Literature, Columbia College, 

New York, N.Y. 
Charles S. Halsey, Union Classical Institute, Schenectady, N. Y. 
Hermann V. Hilprecht, Professor in University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
A. G. Hopkins, Professor of Latin, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 
Theodore W. Hunt, Professor of English, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
Maurice Hutton, Professor of Classics, University College, Toronto, Ont. 
George B. Hussey, late Fellow in Greek, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 

Md. 
John Johnson, Professor of Classics, Dalhousie College, Halifax, N. S. 
Thomas M. Johnson, Editor of The Platonist, Osceola, Mo. 
J. H. Kirkland, Professor of Latin, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 
M. D. Learned, Instructor in German, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
John K. Lord, Associate Professor of Latin, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
George D. Lord, Tutor in Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 
Thomas McCabe, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
J. L. Moore, late Fellow in Latin, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Morris H. Morgan, Instructor in Greek, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
J. T. Murray, Fellow in Greek, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

F. V. N. Painter, Professor of Modern Languages, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 
James M. Paton, Professor of Latin, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 
Ernest M. Pease, Professor of Latin, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
Henry T. Peck, Tutor in Latin, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

George M. Richardson, Instructor in Latin, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 

Martin Luther Rouse, Esq., Toronto, Ont. 

Rev. James P. Sheraton, Principal of Wycliffe College, Toronto, Ont. 

William D. Shipman, Professor of Greek, Buchtel College, Akron, O. 

Paul Shorey, Associate in Greek, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Henry A. Short, Instructor in Latin, Columbia College, New York, N. Y. 

Carl Siedhof, Jr., 32 West Cedar St., Boston, Mass. 

M. S. Slaughter, Instructor in Latin, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 

Charles Smith, Professor in Sackville College, Sackville, N. B. 

J. J. Stilrzinger, Associate Professor of Romance Languages, Bryn Mawr College, 

Bryn Mawr, Pa. 
Horace Taft, Tutor in Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 
Henry A. Todd, Associate in Romance Languages, Johns Hopkins University, 

Baltimore, Md. 
James R. Truax, Professor of English, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 
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Alfred C. True, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

James S. Trueman, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Frank L. Van Cleef, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. [Elected in 1886; 

name accidentally omitted.] 
Frank M. Warren, Instructor in French, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, 

Md. 
J. H. Westcott, Tutor in Latin, College of New Jersey, Princeton, N. J. 
Mills Whittlesey, Master in English, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 
John Wilson, Professor of Classics, Victoria College, Cobourg, Ont. 
Daniel Wilson, President of University College, Toronto, Ont. 
Frank E. Woodruff, Professor of Greek, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 
Charles R. Williams, Professor of Greek, Lake Forest University, Lake Forest, 111. 
Henry Whitehorne, Professor of Greek, Union College, Schenectady, N. Y. 

[Total, 73.] 

b. The Proceedings for the Eighteenth Annual Session, July, 1886, had been 
published in June, 1887; the Transactions for the same year (Vol. XVII.) were 
to be issued in July or in August. 

At about 3.45 p.m., the reading of communications was begun. At 
this time there were about twenty-five persons present ; at the subse- 
quent sessions, the number averaged about thirty. 

1. Dr. J. A. H. Murray's New English Dictionary, by the Rev. Dr. 
C. K. Nelson, of Brookeville Academy, Brookeville, Md. 

The paper presented a brief notice of the actual contents of the Dictionary 
under the letter B, from batter to bozzom. Of the 8765 words, 5323 are main 
words, 1873 compound, and 1569 are subordinate. Of the 5323 main words, 3802 
are in current use, and less than 25 per cent are non-Teutonic. A sketch of the 
treatment of the words bishop and book was given, and remarks were made on the 
life of English speech as recorded in this great Thesaurus. 

Remarks were made upon the paper by the Chairman. 

2. Grote on Thuc. vi. 17 (aveXirioroi) , by Professor W. S. Scar- 
borough, of Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 

The speaker aimed to show that Grote's rendering of a.v4\irurroi (Thuc. vi. 17; 
Grote, Hist. Gr., Vol. VII. p. 154, Am. ed., 'desperate'), as 'enemies beyond 
hopes of being able to deal with ' is inaccurate as a matter of history, as well as 
on philological grounds. Thuc. vii. 4 and 47 could not be adduced to support 
this rendering, since in the former passage aveAmtrros is active, and in the latter 
passive. It was maintained that Alcibiades meant to say that the Peloponnesians 
were never hopeless of success against the Athenians; and supposing them to be 
otherwise, they can invade Attica only by land, but he can always prevent their 
attacking the Athenians by sea. i.vi\irurros is neuter when applied to things, 
and active when applied to persons. Examples were cited illustrating a similar 
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transference of meaning: fidus (Verg. Aen. ii. 399), mentita (Verg. Aen. ii. 422), 
benignus, blandus, beatus, durus, incautus, inimicus, iniquus, severus ; <po$ep6s. 
aycAirwrroj is used by Thuc. 15 times, i\iris 63, cA.Tr/fa> 49; typical examples 
were presented and discussed, with instances from other writers. A survey of 
the historical situation led the speaker to conclude that up to the time of the 
Athenian defeat there is no reason to believe that Athens and Sparta were 
uncompromising enemies, though each had a desire, prompted by jealousy, to 
surpass the other in glory, power, and in extent of territory. 

Remarks were made by Professors Seymour and Wright, and by 
Dr. Sihler. 

3. The Tradition of Caesar's Gallic War from Cicero to Orosius, 
by Dr. E. G. Sihler, of New York, N. Y. 

The references in Cicero's letters reflect, of course, the comments of contem- 
porary observers, rather than exhaustive judgment; still the measure of information 
and interest maintained by the most favored class at the seat of government is no 
doubt faithfully set forth. It seems evident that the critical character of the strug- 
gle of 52 B.C. was not realized in Rome at the time. Livy's reproduction of 
Caesar (per. CIII.-CVIII.) in the main tallies with Caesar's account. In Periocha 
CIII. it is proposed to read Narbonensem for Narbonem. Objection was made to 
Hertz's bracketing rege in per. CVI. Frontinus evidently wrote his Strate- 
gematica in the time of Domitian. His references to the Gallic war can readily 
be verified, excepting II. 6, 3. Many passages in Plutarch's account were evidently 
written from reminiscence and general impression of his reading, rather than with 
Qesar's text at his elbow. There is a definiteness of detail in his account of the 
defeat of Ariovistus which it is difficult to explain. Plutarch used contemporary 
historians also, such as Tanusius (Geminus) . Suetonius' general estimate of Caesar's 
personal character in connection with his Gallic campaigns is emphatically 
unfavorable. It is probably to be traced to Asinius Pollio. A number of personal 
details are probably drawn from Caesar's young friend and admirer, Oppius. The 
account of Iulius Florus is vitiated by his rhetorical bias, and by several instances 
of glaring invention. The speaker follows Dittenberger in his interpretation of 
Caes. B. G. I. 52, 5. In Florus' account of the death of Indutiomanus the author 
of the paper believes he has discovered considerable corruption of the text. Of 
Appian's fragmentary notes little could be said. Dio Cassius' characteristic form 
of Atticism was noted even here. His interpretation of Caes. B. G. I. 52, 5 agrees 
with that of Florus. In several cases of precise detail {e.g., Caesar's cipher) Dio 
used special sources. The transcript of Orosius ranks high. His statement of 
the distance which the defeated men of Ariovistus covered in reaching the Rhine 
agrees with the statement given by Plutarch. He reads Caes. B. G. I. 52, 5 with 
the same understanding as Dio Cassius and Florus. 

Remarks were made on the paper by Mr. M. H. Stratton, and by 
Professors Hall and Ashmore. 

At about 5.30 p.m., the Association adjourned to meet at 8 p.m. 
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Burlington, Vt., Tuesday, July 12, 1887. 

Evening Session. 

The Association, with many residents of Burlington, assembled in 
the College Chapel of the University of Vermont, at 8 p.m., and was 
called to order by Professor Isaac H. Hall, who made a brief address, 
in which he explained the absence of the President of the Associa- 
tion, Professor A. C. Merriam, who had sailed for Greece to assume 
his new duties as Director, for 1887-88, of the American School of 
Classical Studies at Athens. 

The Rev. Dr. M. H. Buckham, President of the University of 
Vermont, made an appropriate address of welcome, and congratu- 
lated the Association upon its prosperity. 

The Annual Address of the President, 1 Professor A. C. Merriam. 
of Columbia College, New York, N. Y., was then read by the Secretary. 

In view of the extraordinary development of the sciences and subjects that 
now fall within the domain of philology, rendering it impossible for one 
scholar to compass the whole field in his review of the work of the year, the 
speaker confessed his sympathy with the Homeric Epeios who featly puts the 
plea of the specialist in the words, 

OiS' apa lrws 1\v 
iv ttivrvra' Zpyouri Sa^/iova (par a ytviotai, 
and announced his intention of confining his survey to one department, and only 
to the main points of that. The importance of inscriptions in the study of class- 
ical antiquity, from the points of view alike of language, comparative philology, 
criticism, institutions, history, and of art, was briefly urged. The inscriptions 
published in 1886-87, from Naucratis, Crete, Epidaurus, Athens, and Peiraeus, 
received especial attention; and the significance of some of the inscriptions, 
principally in the light which they cast upon the history of the Greek alphabet, 
was set forth in detail. The inferences drawn by the editors of the Naucritite 
and Cretan inscriptions were in some instances subjected to criticism, the speaker 
suggesting independent views. 

The Association adjourned to 9 a.m., Wednesday, July 13. 

Burlington, Vt., Wednesday, July 13, 1887. 

Morning Session. 

The Association was called to order at 9.20 a.m., by Vice-President 
Hall. 

The Rev. Professor Lorenzo Sears, of the University of Vermont, 

1 The substance of this address is printed in the American Journal of Archceology, 
Vol. III., pp. 303-321. 
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invited the members of the Association and their friends to attend a 
reception to be given in their honor, by himself and Mrs. Sears, at 
9 o'clock p.m. 

The invitation was accepted with thanks, and it was also voted that 
the evening session close, on Wednesday, at 9 p.m. 

The Report of the Treasurer for the year ending July 7, 1887, 
was then presented. The summary of accounts for 1886-87 is as 
follows : — 

RECEIPTS. 

Balance on hand, July 12, 1886 . . #84.14 

Fees, assessments, and arrears paid in $586.00 

Sales of Transactions and of Reprints 336.84 

Borrowed October 30, 1886 300.00 

Total receipts for the year 1222.84 

#1306.98 

EXPENDITURES. 

For Proceedings and Transactions, Vol. XVI. (1885), balance 

of bill 1 #675.77 

For postages, stationery, clerk hire, job printing (notices, bill- 
blanks) 51.33 

Total expenditures for the year #727. 10 

Balance on hand, July 7, 1887 579-88 

#1306.98 

The Chair appointed as Committee to audit the report, C. J. Buck- 
ingham, Esq., and Dr. E. G. Sihler. 

It was voted that a Committee be appointed to examine into the 
present state of the finances and resources of the Association, and 
to make any proposals in the matter that may seem to them good. 
The Committee as appointed consisted of Professors T. D. Seymour, 
J. H. Wright (Secretary and Treasurer), and F. D. Allen. 

The following Committees were also appointed by the Chair : — 

Committee to propose Time and Place of next Meeting, Professors 
L. H. Elwell, W. T. Colville, W. G. Hale. 

Committee to nominate Officers for 1887-88, Professor F. D. 
Allen, Dr. J. Sachs, and Dr. C. P. G. Scott. 

The reading of communications was then continued. 

1 See Proceedings for 1886, p. xxv. The total bill was #975.77, on which $300.00 
had been advanced in the preceding financial year. 
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4. ^Eschines' Reticence, by Professor R. B. Richardson, of Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

A notable feature of Aeschines' Oration against Ktesiphon is the attempt to 
parry some of Demosthenes' thrusts. Yet no such attempt appears in regard to 
the stinging attack on Aeschines' mother, Dem. §§ 129, 130. 

From this item the following alternative presents itself. 

(«) This silence might be used, as it has not been, to strengthen the view of 
those who, like W. Fox, believe that Aeschines published exactly what he spoke. 
He could not, of course, at the time of his speaking foresee this abuse. 

(li) Following the usual view, that the above-mentioned " anticipations " are 
supplementary additions made at the time of publication, we ought to give this 
silence some weight in estimating the character of Aeschines. That he had the 
dignity to withdraw in silence from such an attack, and leave Demosthenes the 
credit of having reached the lowest point of personal abuse in Greek oratory, 
should be scored to his credit in the final estimate of his character. That Demos- 
thenes' story is a fiction goes without saying. 

Dr. Sihler made some remarks on the topic suggested. 

5. The Authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews (second paper 1 ). 

The present paper is an attempt to prove that the probabilities as to the 
authorship of the Epistle to the Hebrews on purely linguistic grounds are in 
favor of St. Luke. (1) We find in the Epistle the same classic Greek, the same 
elegance of diction, the same skilfulness of arrangement, as in the Gospel of 
St. Duke and in the Acts of the Apostles. (2) In all these treatises we find simi- 
lar graceful proems. (3) The following coincidences in usage are to be noted : 
Trpoffexciy rivly without vovv. ff^fiara ical repara are common; paprvpeiaBai, apx*)- 
X^s, 'odev, 6p.oio6rjvai, KaTa irdvra, ra irp6s. rh. aKov(T04vTa (the usual periphrasis for 
ebayy4\iov), evayye\i£ta$ai, £uv \6yos of Hebrews like \6yia (avra in Acts, p.*T&, 
Kpavyijs iax»pas fal SaKpiav. The sense of religion and conscientiousness im- 
plied in €v\d0€ia prevails in St. Luke, rbv ttjs apxys rod Xpurrov is a periphrasis 
for cvayyeMov so common in St. Luke. fitniMi, for ' divine purpose ' ; paprupei- 
odai, 'to receive witness'; <p4pe<r8ai, 'must be alleged'; ax^S6v m connexion with 
was is distinctly characteristic of St. Luke; &<p*<ris found eight times in St. Luke, 
and not elsewhere; alfid tc ical Bvaia. 4p<pavi(eiv and 4p<pavi<re<r6*i in the sense 
iavrbv 4pcj>avl(eiv, ' to make known, to present one's self, to appear.' 4k Seurepou, 
in the unusual sense of a 'second time.' KaTavoiip.ev, irapa^vo-p6s. ripwpia is not 
found except once in Hebrews ; but ripupiuv and ripapiidwffiv are used by St. 
Luke in the same sense of vindication of honor. STropfis, 'substance'; p.aprvpel- 
adai, 'to be well spoken of; eis to pi) 4k <paivop4vwv ri fSkeit6pevov yeyov4crat 
(Heb. 11 : 3) in its teleological sense is confirmed by St. Luke's usage in the Acts 
and in his Gospel, as is also that of the infin. with tov. The combination of 
Hirov with the indie, is paralleled by was in the Acts. irapcpKiio-ev eis t^v yrjv in 
the sense of ' come to reside ' is matched by St. Luke 24 : 13, irapoi/ceis eis 'Upov- 

1 The first paper was presented to the Association at the previous session : Proceed- 
ings for 1886, pp. xxxi, xxxii. 
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aa\flfi, and airoOv^cKay by airtdyji<rK(v, ' she lay a-dying.' More than twice the 
number of coincident usages cited in the paper have been collected, and the con- 
clusion is reached that the Greek of the Gospel of St. Luke, of the Acts of the 
Apostles, and of the Epistle to the Hebrews, in syntax, vocabulary, use of parti- 
cles, and in style, is essentially the same. 

Remarks were made on the paper by Professor Hall, Dr. Nelson, 
and Mr. M. L. Rouse. 

The Chair was now taken by Professor T. D. Seymour, one of the 
Vice-Presidents. 

6. Nomenclature of the Tenses in Latin, by Professor William G. 
Hale, of Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Professors S. G. Ashmore, Hale, F. D. Allen, March, and Mr. 
Rouse made remarks on the paper. 

7. Standard English, by Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette Col- 
lege, Easton, Pa. 

The new fonetists say that they know no such thing as standard English. 
They cannot find any standard Englishman to apply their fonometers to. 

Standard speech appeals to the reason for recognition. It is a historical prod- 
uct, a human institution of secular growth. Its manuals ar obtaind by induction 
from records, literature, and catholic observation. 

Standard English, the heir of all the ages, resting on a solid foundation of 
literature and observations, recorded in dictionaries and grammars, is a perma- 
nent and authoritativ institution, a stronghold of the unity and power of the 
Anglo-Saxon race. It has a right of possession not to be devested by singl locali- 
ties or passing fashions. General agreement of English-speaking regions is re- 
quired for changes. 

On the other hand, it is to be rememberd that the standard speech is a creation 
of culture and reason, that its documents ar imperfect, and that it is the duty of 
every scolar to do his endevor towards making the dictionaries and grammars and 
all the apparatus of record and instruction more perfect in their union with the 
literature and the highest reason, so that the language may becum a more efficient 
means of promoting the progress of the race. 

Remarks were made on the subject of the paper by Professors 
Allen, Hale, Seymour, and Ashmore, by Doctors Sihler, Sachs, and 
Adler, and by Mr. Rouse. 

Professor T. D. Seymour, Chairman of the Managing Committee 
in charge of the American School of Classical Studies at Athens, 
made a few remarks descriptive of the work, present condition, and 
future prospects of the school. 

The Association adjourned to 3 p.m. 
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Burlington, Vt., Wednesday, July 13, 1887. 
Afternoon Session. 

The Association was called to order at 3.20 p.m. 

The Committees on Officers, and on Time and Place, presented 
their reports, which were laid upon the table, to be acted upon, in 
accordance with the constitution, at the last session of the meeting. 

The reading of the communications was resumed. 

8. Conditional Sentences in Aischylos, by Professor E. B. Clapp, 
of Illinois College, Jacksonville, 111. 

The paper included an examination of all the conditional sentences in the ex- 
tant plays and fragments of Aischylos. Many points in Greek syntax still remain 
unsettled, and an accurate collation of the usage of an important author may 
throw much light upon the meaning of various forms of expression. The lan- 
guage of Aischylos, while it generally coincides closely enough with the ordinary 
standards of later Attic, yet presents not a few transitional forms and traces of 
Homeric usage which are less frequent in the later tragic poets. The different 
varieties of conditional expression will be taken up separately. 

The " Logical " or " Simple Particular " form of condition (ei with the indica- 
tive in protasis ; any form of the verb in the apodosis) is extremely common in 
Aischylos, including more than fifty-nine per cent of all the pure conditional sen- 
tences. This is a far larger percentage than is found in the Homeric poems; but 
Pindar, according to Professor Gildersleeve, uses this form still more frequently. 
Of the ninety-five logical conditions in Aischylos twenty-four have the verb in the 
future tense, and the question arises how these conditions differ in meaning from 
the familiar " More Vivid Future " or " Anticipatory " form expressed by ih.v with 
the subjunctive. The cases were all examined and the conclusion drawn that, so 
far as Aischylean usage is concerned, the " minatory " force which has been 
detected in ei with the future indicative in the tragedians is not fully proved. 

Conditions of the " Anticipatory " or " More Vivid Future " form (ih.v with the 
subjunctive in protasis; future idea in apodosis) occur less often, being but ten 
per cent of the total number. These present no important peculiarities. Side by 
side with these, however, are found five cases (twelve cases, if we include seven 
conditional relative sentences of analogous construction), in which the verb is still 
in the subjunctive, but introduced by simple el (or a relative word without &v). 
An examination of these cases 'shows that Aischylos was strongly influenced by 
the Homeric habit of using this form in conditions of a generic character. 

" Ideal " or " Less Vivid Future " conditions («i with the optative in protasis; 
tu> with the optative in apodosis) number thirty, or about nineteen per cent of 
the whole number. It is noticeable that in a number of these conditions there is 
a decided wish either in favor of, or opposed to, the fulfilment of the condition. 
But in many other cases no such idea can be discerned, and in general no rule 
can be proposed more definite than that of Kriiger, who says that in this form of 
expression " der redende will fiber die bedingung und ihre folge seine subjective 
ungewissheit ausdrucken." 
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The " Unreal " or " Contrary to Fact " condition is a rare form in Aischylos, 
being met with only eleven times in his extant works. In the apodosis h.v is 
omitted only once. 

It is in his generic conditions that Aischylos shows the greatest difference from 
the prevailing usage of the later Attic. In place of iav (xv, *)v), he now fre- 
quently uses the simple ei with the subjunctive to introduce the protasis of a gen- 
eric supposition in present time, though the former also occurs. This is also the 
rule in Homer and Pindar. The tendency is seen most clearly in Aischylos when 
the conditional relative sentences are examined in connection with the pure gen- 
eric conditions, as the latter are very infrequent. 

Conditional relative sentences are numerous in Aischylos. In ninety per cent 
of the cases the relative word (generally with &v) introduces the subjunctive, with 
either a future or a generic idea, the omission of av being practically confined to 
the generic sentences. Conditional relative sentences conforming in their struc- 
ture to any of the other forms of conditional sentence are rare. 

Aischylos uses a participle in a clearly conditional sense forty-four times. In 
the majority of cases the following apodosis is in the optative with &v. This is 
believed to be the prevailing use of the conditional participle. 

The so-called " Potential Optative " occurs one hundred and twenty-five times 
in Aischylos; &i» is omitted eight times. In three of these latter cases a negative 
expression, such as ovk iarw ot<#, precedes. 

9. Delitzsch's Assyrian Dictionary, Part I., by Professor Morris 
Jastrow, Jr., of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 

After a delay of over ten years, the first part of this important work has at last 
made its appearance. In some respects this long delay is not to be regretted, for 
it is only during the past ten years that Assyrian morphology and phonology have 
begun to receive that attention and treatment which must precede the compiling 
of an Assyrian dictionary. During this period the numerous and valuable contri- 
butions of Paul Haupt to this branch of Assyrian research have appeared, not to 
speak of others who followed in the track laid out by Professor Haupt in his 
Sumerische Familiengesetze (Leipzig, 1879). The more careful re-editing of im- 
portant texts enriched with philological commentaries has gone on steadily, hand 
in hand with the publication and elucidation of new inscriptions; and Professor 
Delitzsch himself, of whose services to Assyriology it is not necessary to speak, 
brings to his task to-day a far richer knowledge of his subject than was possible 
ten years ago. For all that, the difficulties which the compiler of an Assyrian 
dictionary has to encounter are such, that it in nowise detracts from the vast merits 
of Delitzsch's great work, if we find certain features in it which do not appear to 
be altogether satisfactory. The present part which, according to the preface, rep- 
resents about one-tenth of the whole work, covers 168 autographed pages; it 
deals with 95 stems, or about 200 separate words which carry us down to 71K. 1 

The most serious criticism, perhaps, to be urged against the Dictionary is that 
it will give us entirely too much, judging from the specimen before us. Nearly 
one-tenth of the 168 pages is taken up with unpublished texts, which, valuable 

1 Since the Alef includes all the gutturals — distinguished by Kj x a etc. — this, of 
course, represents much more than it would in a Hebrew or Arabic dictionary. 
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as they ate, one hardly expects to find in a dictionary. Then come long notes, 
which aggregate thirty-eight pages, and ought certainly to have been reduced to 
at least one-fourth the space they at present occupy. In the third place, the large 
number of references to passages for the occurrence of such simple words as 
dbH, &h&, and the like are quite superfluous, while in many instances it was not at 
all necessary to quote entire passages, as Delitzsch does for the explanation of a 
single word. In this way the bulk of the work becomes considerably increased, 
and to a corresponding degree, naturally, the expense. In the case of so important 
a work as a dictionary, especially if intended for beginners and general students, 
both bulk and expense ought to be kept within the smallest possible limits, com- 
patible with clearness and comprehensiveness. Against the practical arrangement 
of the dictionary, there is also something to be said. A number of improvements, 
especially the more liberal use of various sizes of type, or rather script, might be 
suggested, by means of which it would be far easier, more particularly for the one 
who uses the dictionary as a work of reference, to obtain a general view of a stem, 
its various significations and its development, than is at present possible. Coming 
to the body of the work, the stems to which Professor Delitzsch assigns some of the 
words will not meet with the approval of all Assyriologists. So, e.g., his assigning 
adannis, 'time,' to a stemjliy will hardly be accepted. Haupt's "IJJI is far 
preferable. The fact that in Assyrian, distinctions between many of the gutturals 
have been almost entirely wiped out, makes it of course in many cases difficult 
to determine whether the first radical is an Alef or Hi, a Het, Ayin or 'Ayin. 
Appeal to corresponding stems in cognate languages has hitherto been the means 
generally resorted to for settling doubts, and in most cases no doubt it is perfectly 
satisfactory, but it would appear as though Professor Delitzsch, one of the first to 
show that Assyrian stood in a far closer relation to Hebrew than to Arabic, and 
not the reverse [as was at one time assumed], was now in danger of running to 
an extreme in the other direction by forcing at times an analogy with the Hebrew, 
at the expense of consistency and method. In the classification of Assyrian words 
we ought to be guided by the way in which the words are written by the Assyr- 
ians themselves, and not by the form under which Corresponding words appear 
in Hebrew; and this rule which for obvious reasons applies chiefly to stems in 
which guttural letters occur, is all the more important because of the peculiari- 
ties which the gutturals present in Assyrian in contradistinction to Hebrew. So, 
eg., in the case of the word tdu, ' flood,' the initial $ is a more important factor 
in determining the stem than the fact that the word may be compared to Hebrew 
IX (Gen. 2, 6). The recent thorough examination of the "Assyrian E vowel" by 
Professor Haupt 1 shows (p. 26) that the cases in which initial 6 represents an 
K t in Assyrian are comparatively rare. Of the four examples given by Haupt, 
three (ersitu, erba'a, irritu) are such where the second radical is a Res which as 
is known partakes of the characteristics of a guttural in some of the Semitic lan- 
guages, and seems to be the reason for the change. To these three may be 
added the following, iristu, trinu)(irtt (name of a tree?) erenu. In idu, 
' one,' the e is of course due to the quiescing of the second radical, the stem 
being nriN. Such instances as ekul, ihuz, elir (for ja'kuL ja'huz, ja'tir) come of 
course under a different category. In default, therefore, of any reason for the 

1 American Journal of Philology, Vol. VIII. No. 3. 
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change from a to e on the assumption of an initial V^, it seems but proper despite 
the analogy offered by the Hebrew to assign edu to a stem mX 3 (like 3mu) or 
mS* where this change is the rule. 1 

From incidental remarks in this first part, it appears that the views of Professor 
Delitzsch on the so-called Sumero-Akkadian question have recently undergone a 
decided change. Exactly what his position at present is towards disputed points, 
whether with Professor Halevy he denies the existence of " Sumero-Akkadian," or 
holds that the " Sumero-Akkadian " in cuneiform texts is strongly admixed with 
Semetic elements, is not clear, but at all events this change of front on the part of 
one who ranks so high shows that the problem is by no means so simple as it 
appeared only a few years ago, and still far from its final solution. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of the admirable labor which Pro- 
fessor Delitzsch has expended upon his great work, and while for reasons, briefly 
indicated, it is doubtful whether the Dictionary will supply the needs of beginners 
in the study of Assyrian, it will prove invaluable for more advanced students and 
Assyriologists proper. The wealth of material embraced in the work is enormous. 
In short, the Dictionary promises to be worthy of the reputation which Professor 
Delitzsch has achieved for profound learning and exact scholarship, coupled with 
rare sagacity and inexhaustible patience. 

Remarks were made by Dr. Adler. 

10. Some Latin Etymologies, 2 by Professor J. B. Greenough, of 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass.; read, in the author's ab- 
sence, by Professor F. D. Allen. 

This paper discussed the derivation and affinities of the following words: 
probus, improbus, desidero, elementum, provincia, reciprocus, recens, procul, 
recipero, rudimentum, erudio, and praemium. 

A short communication from Professor Fisk P. Brewer, of Grinnell, 
Iowa, was presented. 

In an address deliverd in Athens last winter on the study of Constitutional 
Law, the orator made use of an unuzual compound. He referd to the practical 
scool in English politics which had ceast (as he said), " Siafiaxo/u-cvri ko! X070K0- 
irolffa respecting abstract constitutional principles." Is the latter of these words 
intended for ' hair-splitting,' the speaker having confused hares and hairs ? 

11. Semitic Languages in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, by Dr. 
Cyrus Adler, of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

The distinguished Semitic scholar, Professor Georg Hoffman of Kiel, in his 
suggestive review {Liter. Centralblatt, April 30, '87, cols. 605-608) of the German 
edition of Professor Theodor Noldeke's article on Semitic Languages in the Ency- 

1 A stem TKj like Hi from j*K« is also possible, though for other reasons less 
probable. 

2 To appear in full in the Harvard Classical Studies, Vol. I. 
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clopedia Britannica}- concludes with the request that the eminent author make 
arrangements for a German edition of his other articles in the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica, not always accessible to scholars, and especially of the additions to Gut- 
schmid's article on Persia. 2 Wnosoever, Hoffman says, has not read these 
papers, does not know what he has missed. Professor Noldeke's standing as a 
Semitic scholar renders it unnecessary to repeat this statement for the article 
under discussion. As grammarian and historian, as well as Biblical critic, he is 
at present in the foremost rank of Semitic scholars, and the Encyclopedia Bri- 
tannica was fortunate in securing this article from his pen for the ninth edition. 
His admirable survey of the whole field of Semitic philology no doubt meets a 
long-felt desire. Renan's " clever and brilliant " Hisioire generate des langues 
semitiques (Paris, 1855), once much read and admired, is out of date now; and 
the King of Sweden's prize for a work which will bring Semitic philology up 
to the present level of our knowledge, is yet to be won. The new material 
to be incorporated in such a sketch was very considerable. Travel and ex- 
ploration had opened for the scholar vast stores of new facts, while the old 
fields had been more thoroughly investigated and worked out in fuller detail by 
the patient labor of the last twenty-five years. That Professor Noldeke has made 
the most of his opportunities, and has admirably performed the difficult task of 
giving the contents of several large volumes in a brief sketch, it is needless to say. 
Indeed, this article might serve as a model of a thoroughly scientific abstract of 
innumerable facts and details. 

But in spite of our sincere admiration for this excellent sketch, I venture to 
assert that Professor Noldeke has not been equally warm in his feelings towards 
the sister dialects; certainly Assyrian is treated by him as a step-sister, we might 
even say as the Cinderella, of the Semitic family. 8 Noldeke expressly declares, to 
be sure, that he is not an Assyriologist, and that he does not feel able to discern 
what is certain and what is doubtful in this new science. But I think it would 
have been much more consistent with this frank statement, if Professor Noldeke 
had omitted from his masterly treatise all further mention of Assyro-Babylonian, 
and had requested the editors of the Encyclopedia Britannica to invite an Assy- 
riologist to insert a brief statement concerning the present condition of cuneiform 
research, quite independent of Noldeke's article. Such a course might perhaps 
have somewhat detracted from the unity of the sketch; but it would certainly not 
have made the article less representative of the present state of Semitic science. 
A precedent might have been found in the treatment of Philology in the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica. In this way Noldeke would have spared himself, as well as his 
admiring readers, several assertions, which must be called, with all regard to his 
distinguished position in the ranks of Semitic scholars, mis-statements. Hardly 
any ground save tradition justifies a comparison of the Assyrian relative pronoun 

1 Die semitiscAen Sprachen, eine Skizze von Theodor Noldeke, Leipzig, T. O. Wei- 
gel, 1887. 

2 This request has since been complied with, the German original of these papers 
having been published in book form, under the title Au/stttze zur persischen Geschichte 
(Leipzig, T. O. Weigel, 1887, pp. 158). Compare Justi's review, Gifting. gel. Anzeigen, 
Jan. 1, 1888, pp. 31-37. 

8 Cf. D. H. Muller's review in the Vienna Oriental Journal, Vol. I. No. 4, p. 334. 
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sa and later Hebrew 'K/, with Hebrew 1BW (Assyr. asru, const, asar, "place," 
Aramean IflK).! 

To explain his little regard of Assyrian study, Noldeke remarks that he does 
not feel bound to accept the transliteration of contemporary Assyriologists as the 
final dictum of science. With such a statement, no doubt, every scientific man 
will agree. But I dare say science would make little advance if all students 
stood dispassionately aside, awaiting her final dictum. A study of the translitera- 
tion of Assyrian proper names and loan-words in other Semitic languages, and of 
the cuneiform rendering of foreign names and words, 2 goes to show that in the 
reading of the texts, at least, the Assyriologist is not far wrong. Semitic cunei- 
form science certainly rests on as sure a foundation as does the decipherment of 
the monuments in the Persian wedge-writing, whose results no oriental scholars 
have shown any hesitation in using. We know the real sounds of the language 
of the Mesopotamian empire fully as well as the pronunciation of ancient -Hebrew 
or Syriac or Geez. In fact, the only way in which we may hope to arrive at the 
pronunciation of ancient Hebrew is through the medium of the cuneiform inscrip- 
tions. That Assyro-Babylonian was a real speech, and not an official or sacred 
dialect for the exclusive use of scribes and priests, as Noldeke intimates, there is 
abundant evidence. It seems to me that nothing but their currency could have 
induced the Jews of the Exile to adopt the names of the Babylonian months. 
Words like D'JJp 'governors, prefects' (Assyr. saknu, constr. sakan), "1D30 
' scribe ' (Assyr. tup-sar, i.e. ' tablet + writer'), Syr. Sfl[t<]^0 'tribute' (Assyr. 
mddattu 3 ), and titles like ffOJl and np^^T are, of course, terms drawn from 
official life. And I readily admit that even the names of the months may be said 
to be official; but this does not hold good in the case of Aramean forms like 
2VV>* ' to deliver ' (Assyr. usezib, shaphel of 3ii', in the common Assyrian expres- 
sion ana 'sAzub napsdlisunu, ' to save their lives') K , X , E' 6 'to bring out,' Ezr. 
VI. 15 (Assyr. useci), or hhjp 'to complete' (Assyr. usailil). To claim with 
any force whatever that these verbs are organic Aramean forms, is simply impos- 
sible. These few examples will suffice to show that Assyriology has become so 
intrinsic a part of Semitic philology, that a lack of knowledge of the principal 
results of Assyrian philology seriously affects statements made for the entire 
Semitic domain. To quote another illustration, it is commonly asserted that 
Syriac possesses two different sibilant prefixes for the causative stem, VI and 0. 6 In 
view of the established fact of the borrowing of Babylonian shaphel forms by 

1 Compare Hommel, Z DMG. Vol. XXXII. p. 708 fol. Phoenician Eta corresponds 
to the Assyrian form aiHu, alia ; cf. Delitzsch's Prolegomena, p. 44, n. 1. 

2 I hope to present a fuller study of this question at no distant date. Cf. Professor 
Haupt's remarks in the Munich Journal of Assyriology, Vol. II. 261, 2. 

s First established by Dr. Hincks. Cf. Am. Or. Soc. Proc. at Balto., October, 1887, 
p. xlv. n. 3. 

4 The "IX after the K* cannot be explained from the point of view of Aramean 
Grammar. Comp. Delitzsch, Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 69; Prolegomena, p. 140, n. 4. 
Levy arrived at the same derivation in his Targumic Lexicon without a knowledge of 
Assyrian. Cf. Delitzsch's Assyrian Dictionary, p. 247, n. 4. 

6 If K'yty were a genuine Aramean word, we would, of course, expect an # instead 
of the y. Cf. Neldeke's remarks in the Gott. gel. Ann. 1884, p. 1019. 

6 Comp. Noldeke's Syriac Grammar, § 180. 
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Aramean, as shown above, does it not seem more likely that one, if not both, of 
these classes of Syriac causatives is due either to direct borrowing or to subsequent 
analogical formations? 1 The whole question, as to whether any Semitic language 
possesses at the same time organic causative K and t^ formations, is deserving of 
the most careful investigation. 

In method, too, Assyriology has brought much to Semitic comparative philol- 
ogy; and though it is true that a more rigid notion of the comparison of Arabic 
h and h and Ethiopic Haut and Harm with Hebrev H, and a more thorough 
knowledge of the rules concerning the interchange of the Semitic sibilants, causes 
etymologizing to be attended with greater difficulties, that fact can hardly be con- 
sidered a misfortune. It is not claimed that a knowledge of Assyrian was neces- 
sary for the discovery of the phonetic rules recently formulated by Assyriologists. 
A more careful scrutiny of the material at hand, and especially of the much neg- 
lected dialects of the Targumim and the Talmud, might have yielded similar 
results. But it seems as though the clearness of vision, attained from the study 
of Assyrian by the devotees of cuneiform science, was needed to furnish the last 
link. 

One of the greatest of early Assyriologists, Dr. Edward Hincks, distinguished 
Assyrian by the title of Sanskrit of the Semitic tongues? This claim Noldeke 
dismisses with scant notice, saying that "the opinion sometimes maintained by 
certain over-zealous Assyriologists that Assyrian is the Sanskrit of the Semitic 
family of speech, has not met with the approval, even of the Assyriologists them- 
selves, and is unworthy of a serious refutation." But Sanskrit is by no means 
recognized in all respects as the most primitive of the Indo-European languages, 
or, as Noldeke himself puts it, it " is now recognized with ever-increasing clear- 
ness that Sanskrit is far from having retained in such a degree as was even lately 
supposed, the characteristics of primitive Indo-European"; so, the designation 
Sanskrit of the Semitic tongues is, if anything, more appropriate than when first 
employed by Hincks. We certainly have every reason to believe that Assyrian 
will at least do for Semitic comparative philology as much as Sanskrit has accom- 
plished for Indo-European linguistics. 3 

Remarks were made on the paper by Professors Jastrow and Hall. 

12. The Relative Value of the Manuscripts of Terence collated 
by Umpfenbach, by Professor E. M. Pease, of Bowdoin College, 
Brunswick, Me. 

This investigation was begun on account of a belief in the individuality of Mss. 
Each Ms. has a history — a genealogy. The extant Mss. vary from the originals 

1 The & and D causative forms must evidently have been borrowed from different 
dialects. It is certain that the Babylonians pronounced V! as sh down to the latest 
period, the Assyrians, on the other hand, pronouncing Vi as s, and D sh. See Haupt 
in the yohns Hopkins University Circulars for August, 1887, p. 118 ; and his remarks, 
Am. Or. Soc. Proc. at Balto., October, 1887, p. lxii. n. 26. 

2 Specimen Chapters of an Assyrian Grammar ( JRAS., 1866) , p. 1. Cf. Haupt, 
Sumerische Familiengesetze, p. vii. ; Proleg. to a Comp. Assyr. Grammar (PAOS., 
October, 1887, p. lix. n. 13). 

» Comp. Whitney, Language and the Study of Language, p. 4. 
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so far as changes were made in them by the several hands through which they 
passed. Different scribes would fall into different kinds of error, and revisers 
would work in their favorite lines. For instance, one scribe might be guilty of 
many omissions, while another would alter the verse for the sake of meter. Each 
one would leave his own peculiar stamp. Therefore it ought to be possible to 
find in what particulars each Ms. has been most vitiated and in what it is most 
reliable. In order to do this all the variants from the accepted text of Umpfen- 
bach have been assorted into certain natural categories; and the results show that 
the Mss. do not have a uniform value in all the categories, as editors are accus- 
tomed to accredit them, but that in some particulars one Ms. excelled, and in 
others another. 
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Another result, and an unexpected one, is that an entire family has been under- 
rated. D and G have been regarded as next in value to A, the Bembinus, and 
when that is wanting they have been considered by all editors, excepting Spengel, 
the highest authority. It can be seen from the table in what respects the illus- 
trated Mss. PCB excel DG and rank next in value to the Bembinus. The sum- 
maries show as clearly as figures can express it the general value of each Ms. 

These summaries are also indicative of the popularity of the different plays. 

The corrections by later hands have likewise been classified. The number of 
accepted changes in A are about equal to those rejected. The corrector of D 
improved the Ms. G and P have fewest changes, and are not much affected 
either way. 

From an independent study of the family relations it is found that there are 
three families, A, D G, P C B E F, but that E and F are so loosely connected with 
the last family that they could almost be regarded as a fourth group. 

In summarizing the chief points, of excellence in the two minor families, we 
find that in age D and P are about equal; that more changes had been made in 
the archetype of the D family than in the archetype of the P family, and also that 
more afterwards came into its individual Mss.; that the order of plays in D and 
G is alphabetical, while in the other family it is for the most part chronological; 
that D and G distinguish the characters in the plays by Greek letters — a method 
undoubtedly old, and found in the Bembinus and the vetus of Plautus. On the 
other hand the P family represents a very old custom in retaining the illustrations, 
and in preserving the metre. 

We should bear in mind that by adopting Umpfenbach's text as a standard, all 
our numerical results are more unfavorable to P and its family than would have 
been the case, if Umpfenbach had not everywhere preferred the readings of the 
other Mss. 

The Association adjourned at 5.45 p.m. 
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Burlington, Vt., Wednesday, July 13, 1887. 
Evening Session. 

The Association assembled at 7.45 p.m. 

Mr. C. J. Buckingham reported on behalf of the Auditing Com- 
mittee that the Treasurer's accounts had been examined and found 
correct. The report was accepted. 

13. The Monetary Crisis at Rome in a.d. 33 (Tacitus, Ann. vi. 33), 
by Professor William F. Allen, of the University of Wisconsin, Madi- 
son, Wis. ; read by Dr. H. M. Clarke. 

A severe monetary crisis in Rome is described by Tacitus in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth chapters of the sixth book of the Annals; and some important items 
of information in regard to it are derived also from Suetonius (Tib. 48) and Dio 
Cassius (58, 21). The crisis is said to have been caused by an attempt on the 
part of the accusers, which seems to have been instigated by the emperor Tiberius, 
to put in execution an obsolete law of Julius Caesar which in some way regulated 
the business of money lending. This law is brought by the historian in connec- 
tion with the old laws of the republic which undertook to prohibit altogether the 
lending of money at interest; but the precise bearing of these laws upon the case 
in question is not clearly stated, and at any rate Caesar's law, as described, does 
not appear to have attempted the suppression, but the regulation, of the traffic. 
The revival of this law by Tiberius was no doubt excited by an observation of 
serious and increasing economical evils; but he was warned by the acute lawyer 
Neova that he would cause more mischief than he would remedy, and he allowed 
the Senate to grant a respite of eighteen months for the settlement of contracts, 
before the law should be put in force. Even this, however, did not prevent the 
anticipated evils. Debts were at once called in, and money immediately became 
very scarce. The Senate had, to be sure, by the direction of the Emperor, at- 
tempted to relieve the money market, by requiring the creditors to take part of 
their loan in land; but this made it all the worse. The creditors were willing to 
accept this proposition, and demanded immediate payment in full, — a demand 
which was strictly a violation of the ordinance just described, but which the 
debtors did not dare to refuse, because their credit would suffer by their not meet- 
ing their obligations promptly; the temporary relief would not make up for the 
loss of their business standing. The stringency therefore became more and more 
severe : those who had land found it impossible to dispose of it in small lots, 
because the creditors knew that by waiting they could purchase large estates at a 
bargain. The Emperor at last came to the rescue, and deposited one hundred 
million sesterces in banks, to be taken in loans for three years without interest. 
Thus credit was restored, and the market gradually became quiet. The attempt 
of the Emperor, however, to relieve the economical condition of Italy had failed, 
and no further attempt seems to have been made. 
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14. Long vowels in Old-Germanic, by Dr. Benjamin W. Wells, of 
The Friends' School, Providence, R. I. ; read by Professor W. B. 
Owen. 

The paper examines the origin and the growth of the Old-Germanic long vow- 
els and diphthongs. All words which are found in the East-Germanic (Gothic 
and Old-Norse) and in the West-Germanic, or that are pre-Germanic and might 
be supposed to have long root-vowels, are included in the lists. The origin of 
the long vowels and diphthongs is first treated. The diphthongs ei, ai, eu, au are 
found in most cases to be due to the ablaut gradations of i- and «-roots; but ei, 
which it is said is not to be distinguished in its later development from i, with 
which it is identified here, is also derived from en and in, from i-i and i-j, and 
perhaps from the lengthening power of the liquids r and /. Au in rare instances 
is found to come from a-u, which had come into juxtaposition by epenthesis, and 
so also ai is found sometimes to be from a-i. 

The long vowels a, 0, u are found in most cases to owe their length to contrac- 
tion of a short vowel with a nasal, to the lengthening influence of liquids, or to 
their having once been final and lengthened there before the addition of a suffix 
made them medial. Other contractions than with nasals are thought to produce 
long a in the preterit plural and second person singular of strong verbs of class 
I. a, b, and long o in verbs of class IV. Both a, o, and u seem in a few cases to take 
the place of an older av or va, which should regularly produce au. A compara- 
tively small number of words are given where the origin of the long vowel could 
not be determined. 

The regular development of the Old-Germanic vowels in the chief Germanic 
languages — Gothic, Old-Norse, Old- English, and Old-High-German — is shown 
in the following table : — 

Old-Ger- Gothic. Old-Norse. Old-English. Old-High-German, 

manic. 

Ei or i ei i (y, e, i, j) i (eo) 1 (ia) 

ai ai ei (a, ae, e) a, ae(ea) ei, e 

Eu iu jo, y (ju) eo, ie io, iu 

Au au (av) au, ey (o, u, a, ae) ea, ie, (aw, o, uw) o, ou (aw, ow, u, o) 

A e (ai, a) a, ae (a) ae, a (e, a, ea, ea, o) a (o, uo, e, a) 

O o (u) o, oe (y) o, e (u, y) uo (o) 

tj u (u, au) u, y (u, jo) u, y (eo) u(u) 

The vowels in parentheses are usually found in but one or two words and are in 
no case subject to any general rule. 

The word-lists with the discussion of all details and exceptions will appear in 
the Transactions (Vol. XVIII.). 

15. The C«/w-Constructions in Latin: their History and their 
Functions, 1 by Professor William Gardner Hale, of Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 

1 Printed in full, with the addition of a discussion of prevailing theories, in the Cor- 
nell University Studies in Classical Philology, No. I, Parts I. and II. (1887-88). 
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1 If the problem of the history of the «<z»-constructions is soluble, the clue by 
which we are to be guided to the course which the investigation should take must 
obviously be found through comparing the modal behavior of quom 2 with that of 
the various sets of words with each of which it has something in common. 

Quom belongs with the temporal group, poslquam, simul atque, ubi, ut. These 
particles, whether used with or without accessory ideas of cause, take the indica- 
tive, while quom in similar uses takes the subjunctive. There is, then, no clue 
here. It belongs with the causal group, quod, quia, quoniam, quando. But 
these particles take the indicative. The ground of the subjunctive with quom 
causal consequently cannot be the causal idea. It belongs with the concessive 
particle quamquam. But this is followed by the indicative. The ground of the 
mode with quom concessive consequently cannot be the concessive idea, which, 
like the causal idea, must therefore have been originally accidental. It be- 
longs with the relative pronoun qui. With this word it appears at once to have 
many constructions in common, e.g. the explicative, the parenthetical, the condi- 
tional (both in the indicative and subjunctive), the final, the consecutive. 

A possible clue, then, is presented by the (at least partial) correspondence of 
the j«<!OT-constructions with the ^'-constructions. Our next step must therefore 
be to study the latter. 

Proceeding to do this, we find, in the indicative, determinative clauses, paren- 
thetical clauses, " asides," clauses of loose bearing upon the context (sometimes 
causal or adversative), forward-moving clauses, and generalizing clauses (equiva- 
lent to general conditions) ; in the subjunctive, generalizing clauses (equivalent to 
general conditions), final clauses, and consecutive clauses. These last require 
special examination. They appear, when classified according to their functions, 
to embrace five distinct kinds. In one of these kinds (and in one only) an in- 
herent reason for the mode appears ; for its verb is capable of standing in an inde- 
pendent subjunctive sentence of ideal assertion, as e.g. in hie latro, quern clientem 
habere nemo velit, Cic. Phil. 6, 5, 13. 

This class would seem, therefore, to be the starting-point of a process of devel- 
opment. The probable psychological processes of the development, and the 
various stadia in its progress, are as follows : — 

1 . The original consecutive clause (the verb of which would be equally in the 
subjunctive if independent) characterizes the antecedent by stating some act that 
would flow, would have flowed, etc., from the nature of the antecedent. 

Then, by a confusion between what actually is said in the construction and 
what appears to be involved in it (a confusion identical with that which takes 
place in the parallel «/-clauses) . 

2. The developing consecutive clause characterizes the antecedent by stating 
some act that actually will flow, does flow, or has flowed, from the nature of the 
antecedent. 

1 Bibliography: Grotefend, Lateinische Grammatik, ed. Kriiger (1842), \ 613 c; 
GrShe, De usu Terentiano particularum temporalium (1867) ; Haase, Vorlesungen fiber 
lateinische Sprachwissenschaft, Band II. (edited and published by Hermann Peter in 
1880, thirteen years after Haase's death) , pp. 217-220 ; and, in particular, Greenough, 
Analysis of the Latin Subjunctive (1870). 

2 The form of the word here employed not only indicates its historical connection 
with qui, but was in actual use through the period of the development of the con- 
structions under examination. 
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Both these types of qui-cla\ises are in effect qualitative. But the repeated appre- 
hension of the qualitative idea in a construction so frequently recurring would lead 
to the feeling that the construction itself is the expression of that idea. At this 
point, then, we may define the subjunctive qui-c\a\3se as the construction used in 
statements made to exhibit the qualities of an antecedent. 

An almost inevitable extension would now take place through the inclusion of 
other ideas equally qualitative, though not involved in the original consecutive 
ideas, namely, direct predications of the existence or absence of qualities. Hence, 

3. The developing clause (originally consecutive, now qualitative) character- 
izes the antecedent by directly stating the existence in it, or absence from it, of a 
quality. 

So far, the consecutive-qualitative clauses express only the character of the 
antecedent. But they now naturally extend themselves to qualitative clauses ex- 
pressive of the situation, the plight, the condition, of the antecedent, even though 
that situation be the result, not of the character of the antecedent, but of the 
activity of some other person or thing. Hence, 

4. The developing qualitative clause exhibits the condition of the antecedent 
by stating some experience of his (hers, its) proceeding, not from the nature of 
the antecedent, but from an external source. 

But all these clauses in effect classify. In consequence, the consecutive- 
qualitative construction extends itself to cases in which there is classification 
alone, with no true expression of either the character or the condition of the 
antecedent. Hence, 

5. The classifying clause places the antecedent in a class, on the ground of 
some act or circumstance which may be wholly external to him (her, it) as in 
eorum quos viderim Domitius Afer et Iulius Secundus longe praestantissimi, 
Quintil. 19, I, 118. 

In Plautus, the subjunctive is always used in relative clauses after phrases like 
nullus est qui, while after phrases like si quis est qui the subjunctive is not yet 
fixed, and after phrases like sunt qui only one instance of it is found. This state 
of affairs would seem to indicate that the development of the consecutive sub- 
junctive began in clauses after negative antecedents: And it is, in fact, in such 
clauses that those confusions and extensions would most easily occur, to which 
we found that this development is presumably due. 

A probable genesis of the use of the subjunctive with causal or adversative 
feeling is suggested by sentences like sumne autem nihili, qui nequeam ingenio 
moderari meo, Plaut. Bacch 91. They point to an early type of the consecutive 
clause, in which, without a modifying tarn or ila, the main clause expressed a 
quality, and the ya;-clause the working of that quality. But a second concep- 
tion would connect itself readily with such a use; for the qui-clause not only 
expresses the result of the character exhibited in the main statement, but is at the 
same time a justification of that statement. The frequent recurrence of such com- 
binations would lead to an association of the causal idea with the mode itself. 
The adversative force would arise through the fact that, after negative statements 
and questions of negative import, that which is a justification of the main state- 
ment as a whole is in opposition to the quality, etc., which is negatived in that 
statement. 

The dramatic literature shows that the causal-adversative subjunctive was in 
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considerable use before the employment of the qualitative subjunctive clause after 
a positive and definite antecedent had become common. With the spread of this 
latter use, a second contribution to the association of the causal-adversative idea 
with the subjunctive would be made. The qualitative clauses are, in effect, com- 
plex adjectives. Like other adjectives, they may stand in the predicate after some 
expression containing the idea of existence, or they may be attached directly to the 
subject or to the object of the verb. In the last two cases, the quality, etc., ex- 
pressed in the dependent clause must necessarily be either in harmony with, or in 
opposition to the main act; and the existence of this causal or adversative bear- 
ing will naturally be perceived. The consequence might have been a develop- 
ment of a causal-adversative use of the subjunctive, if such a use had not already 
existed. As it was, however, an association would naturally be set up between 
the already established causal-adversative use and the qualitative use. That the 
Roman feeling did in fact tend to identify the two uses, appears from the occur- 
rence of the former in co-ordination with simple adjectives having a causal or ad- 
versative bearing, as in Cic. Verr. 3, 58, 134, Phil. 6, 7, 19, Liv. I, 34, 7; and 
from the occurrence of the clause after sic ut, as in Caes. B. G. 31-33, after ut 
is qui, as in Cic. Dei. 5, 13. 

If the view of the growth of the subjunctive characterizing-qualitative-classify- 
ing and causal-adversative ^Kj'-clauses here taken is correct, it is idle to expect an 
absolute fixity of mode in any of these constructions except that original one in 
which the subjunctive is inherent in the nature of the idea. Rather shall we find 
a development, more or less complete, with greater or less ultimate stability of 
mode. The evidence that such a development has in fact taken place becomes 
at once apparent upon an examination of the literature. 

Further, it must occasionally happen that of a given fact two or more distinct 
uses may be made; e.g., an act which is in its contents characterizing may be 
instanced either to tell what kind of a man the antecedent is (qualitative idea), 
or to make the hearer understand who the antecedent is (determinative idea). If 
the former idea is to be expressed, the subjunctive will be employed; if the latter, 
the indicative. 

An examination of the developing constructions, and of the contrasting indic- 
ative and subjunctive constructions, detects three classes of the former, and six of 
the latter. (These nine classes will, for economy of space, be enumerated only 
under the treatment of quom.) 

Taking up now the examination of the ^«o«-constructions, we find the various 
indicative clauses, and the various subjunctive clauses through the consecutive, 
correspond precisely to those which we found in the ^at'-constructions, and, in 
fact, to be replaceable by those constructions through the simple conversion of quom 
into quo,, qua, or quibus. This is the point which the quom-c\a\ises have reached 
by the time of Plautus. Further than this, by a process familiar in other lan- 
guages, an indicative ^«o«-construction has already come into free use to present 
an introductory statement of the circumstances which exist at the time of the 
main act, and form its environment (the Sachlage, milieu, status rerum, condition 
of affairs, nature of the situation) ; has also come to have a similar use in a 
post-positive clause, serving to complete the picture for the main act; has also 
come, just as clauses after postquam (quisque) did in their Romance growth, and 
as clauses after Greek iirei, eireidii, and ore, English since, German weil, etc., have 
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done, to have, first an accidental suggestion of a causal relation, then a distinct 
causal force; and finally, has also come, just as clauses after German wahrend 
and English when and while have done, to convey a more or less complete adver- 
sative force. 

After this, one or both of two things would happen, the second certainly, the 
first possibly : — 

1. The association of the causal-adversative idea with the subjunctive mode 
in the j ^'-constructions might well lead to the (at first sporadic) employment of 
the same mode in the essentially identical and, in sound, closely similar quom- 
constructions. Such may possibly be the view that should be taken of the three 
examples of the causal-adversative subjunctive guom-clause attested by the Mss. 
of Plautus, and the two examples attested by the Mss. of Terence; though the 
clear general usage of the time, and the existing evidence of errors committed in 
citing Plautus at a later period, under the influence of a changed linguistic feeling, 
brings these examples under suspicion. 

2. In any case a development of the yaow-constructions on their own ground, 
on a line in the main parallel to that along which the ^^'-constructions had al- 
ready moved, would ultimately be inevitable. We find the original consecutive 
guom-clause (the subjunctive verb of which could stand independently) in Plau- 
tus, and we also find in him at least a part of the same development (consecu- 
tive-qualitative-classifying) that we have already seen in the consecutive yaj'-clause. 
If there remained nothing more of Roman literature, we should nevertheless 
feel sure that eventually the use of the qualitative subjunctive in the quotn- 
clause with an expressed antecedent of time (in which case the quom-Axa&e. would 
give the nature of the situation at the time when the main act took place) must 
have led to the growing up of an introductory and a post-positive subjunctive 
narrative clause; and that later there must have arisen a causal-adversative asso- 
ciation with the mode, just such as, in the case of the qui-clauses, would have 
arisen, if it had not already been developed at an earlier stage in the history of 
the consecutive construction. 

So far, we have considered, partly within our sight, partly in necessary imagina- 
tion, the growth of the ^«<ww-constructions on a line parallel with that of the 
growth of the ^^'-constructions. But the peculiar nature of the temporal idea 
would carry the temporal clause in Latin, just as that peculiar nature has carried 
it (mode apart) in Greek, German, English, French, etc., beyond the line of 
the development of the ^'-clause. When once the subjunctive (qualitative) 
mode had made its entry into the narrative clause, we should expect the follow- 
ing: — 

The countless repetitions of the subjunctive narrative guom-c\a.use, with varying 
degrees of prominence of the qualitative feeling, would lead in the one direction 
to a narrative type in which the qualitative aspect of the situation-giving clause 
was faint; at the extreme of which direction the clause would closely approach 
the indicative quom-cl&use, though still essentially differing from it by falling short 
of a sharp and exclusive date-determining force. In the other direction, the con- 
stant use of the subjunctive y«<v«-clause with more or less prominent qualitative 
feeling, involving necessarily a more or less prominent causal or adversative 
feeling, would lead to a type in which the causal-adversative idea would be 
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the larger element, and, at the extreme, to a type in which, as in the French 
J>uisque-c\a.\ise, nothing but this causal-adversative idea would remain. 

If, then, we were to be put in possession of a considerable body of Roman 
literature belonging to a period a hundred or more years later than the time of 
Plautus and Terence, we should expect, either to find the fully developed quom- 
constructions just sketched in imagination, and those above, or to find construc- 
tions of this kind by the side of other constructions of the older, undeveloped 
type. In point of fact, upon examining the literature as it reappears some eighty 
years after the death of Terence, we find the developed constructions sketched 
above, with but rare examples of the old type. 

These rare examples of the old type, it should be said, are commonly misunder- 
stood, under a false general conception of the y«<w«-constructions; and futile 
attempts are made to explain them as if they expressed ideas really belonging to 
the prevailing usage of the mode in the time to which they belong. 

We may now, stating for the qui-c\aases and the ^Ko/w-clauses together the 
more obvious results of an examination of the developing and the contrasting 
constructions, tabulate the following classes : — 

A. The developing ^«!-^«ow-constructions (with varying mode) 

1. After indefinite antecedents. 

2. After definite antecedents; with or without causal-adversative bearing. 

3. With merely classifying force (in which construction the subjunctive always 

remains the rarer mode). 

B. The contrasting indicative and subjunctive qui-quom-constructions. 

4. Loosely attached indicative clauses, with unexpressed causal or adversative 

bearing; versus causal-adversative subjunctive clauses. 

5. Determinative indicative clauses; versus qualitative subjunctive clauses, 

with or without causal-adversative bearing. 

Closely connected with 5 are the two classes next following: — 

6. Preliminary (less frequently subsequent) presentation of a certain person, 

thing, or time, by a determinative clause, followed (or preceded) by a 
statement with regard to that person, thing, or time (with causal-ad- 
versative bearing); versus the simple expression of a causal-adversa- 
tive relation, through the subjunctive. 

7. Identification of two acts through an identification of the actors {qui) or 

the times (quom) ; versus the simple expression of the causal-adversative 
idea or the narrative idea. 

8. Generalization; versus the expression of quality, with or without causal- 

adversative bearing. 

9. Identification of one series of acts with another, constituting formal defini- 

tion; versus the causal-adversative construction, justifying the main 
statement. 

From the fact that temporal relative clauses, in all languages, are capable of 
far outrunning their original meaning, it would be antecedently possible that the 
subjunctive quom-d&ases would sooner or later come to be used occasionally with 
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no true feeling, and in no sharp distinction from indicative clauses. Possible 
indications of this tendency are to be seen in a few narrative quom-c\a.\ises in 
Cicero, and unquestionable examples are to be found in the first century of the 
Empire, as, eg., in Seneca. 

When the $»<>*»-constructions have reached the extreme of their legitimate 
development, it would be natural that the use of the subjunctive should in spo- 
radic cases be extended from the narrative ^aow-clauses to clauses with postquam, 
ubi, ut, and dum, which, though not, like the original y«»w-clauses, replaceable 
by ^««'-clauses, and so not sharing in the peculiarities which led to the great devel- 
opment of the guom-ciauses, yet in effect somewhat resemble the narrative quom- 
clauses. Examples of this construction for postquam, ubi, and dum are Cic. 
Manil. 4, 9; Auctor Bell. Afr. 78, 4; Liv. I, 40, 7. 

16. Arcado-Cyprian Dialect, by Dr. Herbert Weir Smyth, of 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

Arcadian and Cyprian are in closer touch than any other two Hellenic dialects 
which have at the same time so many and such varied points of divergence. If 
we consider the date of the separation of the daughter-dialect (a date which on 
any view must be early, even if we reject the Agapenor legend), the preservation 
in Cyprian, for so many centuries, of such striking cases of agreement with Arca- 
dian offers a most valuable example of the persistence of dialect life. This fact 
is not unknown, but has never yet received thorough-going treatment. The 
treatises of Gelbke, Schrader, Rothe, and Spitzer fail to open that horizon, without 
which the mooted question of the position of Arcadian can never be settled, and 
which can be attained solely on the basis of a minute examination of the phe- 
nomena in question. The object of this paper was to present a study prepara- 
tory to such an examination, and at the same time to lay the foundation for a 
discussion of the question in a Work on the dialects of Greece now in progress. 
It was designed to collect every case of agreement and of difference between the 
two dialects, beginning with what is common to Arcadian and to Cyprian (A-C) 
and to no other Hellenic dialect; next, to present the joint possessions of A-C 
and Homeric Greek {e.g., infinitive in -nvaC) ; then, by gradually enlarging the 
range of vision, to discuss in detail the relations of A-C to all the dialects known 
under the obsolescent name of Aeolic; and finally to draw within the circle of 
observation the affinities of A-C, Doric, and Ionic. The same process was then 
applied in the case of Arcadian and of Cyprian, when these dialects either present 
actual differences, or when one has preserved forms as yet not found in the other. 
By this process alone can the vision of the dialectologist become acute enough to 
permit a cautious estimate of the position of the parent Arcadian. 

A summary of the results of the investigation is as follows : The resistance 
of A-C to external influence was effected, to no inconsiderable extent, 
upon the lines of a syntactical usage which must have met with determined 
hostility from the levelling forces of the xoivi) (e.g., i<rs with the genitive, 
ojtw with the dative). 

There is no single striking dialect feature possessed in common by A-C, Aeolic 
in the proper sense (the dialect of Lesbos and of the adjacent mainland), Thes- 
salian, Boeotian, and Elean. The pronunciation of v as u, even if shared in by 
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all these dialects alike (which is by no means certain), would be nothing more 
than the retention of the Indo-European pronunciation of «. 

Aeolic, Thessalian, and Boeotian agree with A-C in having ep for ap or pa, but 
not in the same word. This strong form is, however, not the undisputed posses- 
sion of dialects with Aeolic sympathies. In fact, whenever we start with a dialect 
peculiarity that might seem to serve as a criterion of unity, the line of connection 
is uniformly broken. Thus, if we start with awi or <te, Boeotian and Elean are 
the offending dialects; if with i<rs or with iv cum accus., Aeolic is the guilty mem- 
ber. This disposes of a pan-Aeolic dialect. Aeolic, Thessalian, and Boeotian 
are more closely connected than any dialects of this class. Yet even they have 
only one salient feature in common. An Aeolic dialect in the former, wider sense 
of the term cannot be utilized as a factor in the study of Hellenic speech. If 
there was ever any period when A-C and these dialects were in touch, it was before 
the worshippers of Arcadian Zeus emigrated from Northern Hellas. Into such a 
period, of which Greek legend has preserved no memory, it is futile for us to 
attempt to penetrate. 

If we eliminate from A-C those forms that are pan-Hellenic or due to the 
declining vigor of the old inflectional system, the residue may justly be compared 
with a similar residue from other dialects. The result of such a comparison 
shows that Thessalian is the link between Aeolic and A-C, and between A-C 
and Boeotian. It was from Thessaly that the Aeolians and Boeotians are said 
to have departed to seek a new home (see American Journal of Philology, 
VII. 426). 

When A-C falls into line with Doric and Ionic, the phenomena in question 
appear to be survivals of the pan-Hellenic period. 

Traces of connection between Arcado-Cyprian and Doric alone are far to 
seek. 7) by compensatory lengthening has been explained by the adherents of an 
" Aeolic " origin of Arcadian as a proof that the ancestors of the Arcado-Cyp- 
rians emigrated from Northern Greece before i (i.e., open ii) became e (i.e., closed 
)j). But as it cannot be shown that ei for tj was the property of Lesbians, Thes- 
salians, and Boeotians in a common home, the r) of cp$4)paiv and of %p.l (if we 
follow the common transcription of e' mi' s ) must be either pan-Hellenic or Doric. 
That the latter is the only possible explanation is clear from the fact that the 
ground form <p8ep-ta became tpBiipu in no dialect except Doric. Ionic <p$ipm 
never existed, despite Gustav Meyer. r\ by compensatory lengthening is then the 
only case of touch between Arcado-Cyprian and Doric alone. This Doric feature 
is therefore the earliest and only loan formation from Doric in the period of a 
yet undivided Arcado-Cyprian dialect; and is, therefore, not to be held to be 
a proof of the original Doric character of the dialect. An Arcado-Cyprian ?x«" 
is not necessarily Doric as -v, as an inf. ending may be pre-dialectal. 

On the other hand, the sympathies of A-C, Aeolic and Ionic-Attic are strongly 
marked. Whether this preference is the survival of the period when a had not 
yet become tj in Ionic-Attic, or is due to a later but pre-historic interconnection 
between Ionic-Attic and Aeolic, is a question that will probably always wait a 
solution. Arcado-Cyprian and Aeolic, despite their differences, stand in more 
pronounced opposition to Doric than do Thessalian or Boeotian, and seem to 
form a link in the chain which begins with Doric and ends with Ionic-Attic. 
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The statement must, however, not be construed to imply that Arcado-Cyprians 
and Aeolians were the first separatists from a common home. 

The affinities of Arcadian in conjunction with Cyprian point, then, in the direc- 
tion of a connection with those dialects which are allied to Aeolic. Confirmatory 
of this view is the fact that when Arcadian is regarded in conjunction with Cyp- 
rian, the total number of Aeolisms increases; but when taken alone and compared 
with Aeolic, Thessalian, or Boeotian, this number decreases. The older the form, 
so much greater the likelihood of it being Aeolic in its sympathies. 

Arcadian when at variance with Cyprian presents a mixture of dialects scarcely 
equalled in any canton of Greece. Ionic, Doric, and the dialects of Aeolic color- 
ing strive for supremacy. The correspondences with Aeolic alone are insignifi- 
cant, the majority being survivals of pan-Hellenic speech. The connection with 
Thessalian is not much stronger. When Arcadian and Boeotian converge, the 
cases of agreement are either pan-Hellenic or Doric. Hence it cannot well be 
affirmed that the Aeolic preferences, when taken alone, without the aid of Cyprian, 
are vigorous. 

The Ionic proclivities of Arcadian are few, but most pronounced («, infinitive 
in -vat). The Doric features, too, stand out in clear light. But it is not true that 
whenever Arcadian agrees with dialects of the Aeolic type, it agrees at the same 
time with Doric. Importance should be placed upon this negation of Schrader's 
assertion, as also upon the character of many of the Dorisms of Arcadian, which 
are clearly survivals of pan-Hellenic. It is impossible to give a satisfactory 
explanation of the concurrence in Arcadian of forms of Doric, Ionic, and Aeolic 
coloring, a concurrence which is the more remarkable from the fact that the con- 
test for supremacy between the forms date from a prehistoric period. 

Aeolisms are passive, rarely aggressive. Where they exist in the language of 
the people they have existed from all times. They are never a force in dialect 
mixture save in literature. Their history is a history of their continual recession 
before Attic and Doric. The Aeolisms of Arcadian belong to the heart of the 
dialect; its Ionisms and Dorisms are adventitious. Achaia was the refuge of 
dispossessed Ionians; the Cynurians were Ionic before their Dorization. The 
Dorisms are explained by Strabo's remarks; SoKovtn Se Swplfetv airavrts (the 
Peloponnesians) 5ia t^v ffu^aaav £iriKf>6.Teiav. 

Traces of sympathy between Cyprian, apart from Arcadian, and Aeolic are 
few. When Cyprian agrees with Aeolic, Thessalian, or Boeotian, the points of 
agreement occur generally either in Doric or in Ionic. But these dialects have 
resisted longer than Doric the incursion of the Ionic v i<pt\Ku<TTuc6v. The con- 
nection of Arcadian with Aeolic is however stronger than that of Cyprian with 
Aeolic. With Doric, Cyprian shares much; which was only to be expected from 
the vicinity of Rhodes, Crete, and Pamphylia. 

If we compare the cases of absolute disagreement between Arcadian and 
Cyprian, it is evident that either the one dialect or the other has preserved the 
more ancient form. Where the chronology of a phonetic change is still doubt- 
ful, or where two variant forms appear to antedate the separation, we can obtain 
no light as to the relative priority of Arcadian or of Cyprian. The "acorn- 
eating " Arcadians are less prone to admit innovations than their offspring. Thus 
they have preserved antevocalic «, the ancient locative plural (though in but a 
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single example) ; they have resisted the expulsion of secondary intervocalic a; 
they have not changed t from IE q to <r, nor SXKwv to aTkav. The Aeolisms of 
Cyprus are as a rule joint possessions of Arcadian and of Cyprian. It is more 
probable that Arcadians should have adopted Dorisms than that Cyprian should 
have lost Aeolism. 

As in the offspring hereditary traits are reproduced which do not appear in 
the parent, so Cyprian is oftentimes the representative of a more ancient period 
than Arcadian ; e.g., genitive in -ijFos from -ijo stems, the genitive -icXeFeos ; titcpo-e 
compared with the vexatious Arcadian <p$epat; -as in the feminine genitive for 
the Arcadian -av ; -ei in the dative singular of -es stems. 

The Association adjourned to meet at 7.45 a.m., Thursday. 



Burlington, Vt., Thursday, July 14, 1887. 
Morning Session. 

The Association assembled, pursuant to adjournment, at the Van 
Ness House, at 7.45 a.m. 

The report of the Committee appointed to nominate officers was 
taken from the table and adopted; the officers for 1887-88 elected 
in accordance with the report are : — 

President, Professor Isaac H. Hall, Metropolitan Museum, New York, N. Y. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Thomas D. Seymour, Yale University, New Haven, 
Conn., and Professor Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Secretary, Professor John H. Wright, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Treasurer, Professor John H. Wright. 

Additional members of the Executive Committee, — 

Professor Martin L. D'Ooge, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Professor Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
Professor Francis A. March, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 
Professor Bernodotte Perrin, Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Professor William D. Whitney, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

The report of the Committee appointed to propose time and place 
of next meeting recommended that the Twentieth Annual Session be 
held on the second Tuesday in July, at Amherst College, Amherst, 
Mass. The report was accepted and adopted. 

Professor Francis A. March, as Chairman of the Committee on the 
Reform of English Spelling, reported that correspondence had been 
begun with members of the London Philological Society in regard 
to preparing a manual dictionary, using the amended spellings here- 
tofore recommended. 
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On motion the report was accepted, and the committee appointed 
in 1875 was continued for another year. It now consists of Messrs. 
March (chairman), W. F. Allen, Child, Lounsbury, Price, Trumbull, 
and Whitney. 

On motion a resolution was adopted as follows : — 

The American Philological Association desires to express, to the President and 
Trustees of the University of Vermont, its hearty thanks for the use of the College 
Chapel and of the Marsh Room of the Billings Library as the place of meeting, 
for kind attention in giving the members access to the buildings and collections 
of the University; further, to acknowledge its grateful appreciation of the hospi- 
tality of the Rev. Professor Lorenzo Sears and of Mrs. Sears in tendering the 
Association a reception, as also of the courtesies and labors of the local committee 
in making provision for the entertainment and comfort of the members. 

The reading of papers was resumed. 

17. Some Peculiarities of Diction and Syntax in Cicero's De 
Legibus, by Professor William A. Merrill, of Belmont College, College 
Hill, Ohio ; read by Mr. L. H. Elwell. 

This work of Cicero was never carefully elaborated, and owing to the three- 
fold division of the subject-matter, — viz. the philosophy of law, the antiquities 
of religion, and the constitutional order of the government, — the diction varies 
somewhat from that of his other works; add to this the fact that Cicero was inex- 
perienced in handling the strictly philosophical dialogue, and that the book was 
never revised; hence, taken altogether, the defects of the work give it a special 
value in estimating Cicero's progress in literature, and for the general study of 
diction and syntax. The work contains two widely diverging styles : that of the 
ordinary dialogue, and that of the proposed codes of law. The exceptional con- 
structions prevail in the third book. The text used was Vahlen's, 1883. Extremely 
rare constructions are marked with a star. The subjoined lists ate thought to 
contain all exceptional occurrences and usages, both of grammar and diction, in 
the work. 

I. The dialogue and its peculiarities were first discussed. Nouns. — Geni- 
tives : corporis obsequium, I. 60; senatus iudicia conseruatae patriae, II. 42; *cu- 
piditatis teneri, III. 31 ; tributa capitis comitia rata esse posse, neque ulla priuilegii, 
III. 45; testamenti soluere, II. 51. Datives : obtemperatio *legibus, I. 42; inter- 
cessor rei, III. 42; adsentior Antiocho — magistro non audeo dicere, I. 54; abest 
historia litteris, I. 5. Accusatives : haec est enim quam Scipio laudat temperatio- 
nem, in. 12; communicandum inter omnes ius (here cum o. was avoided for 
euphonic reasons), I. 33. Ablatives: ab aquila apicem impositum, I. 4; ab arbo- 
ribus opacatur, frag. 5; ab ea natura, 1. 33; natura tributum, I. 16; aetate con- 
iunctus, I. 6; extenuato sumptu reciniis (doubtful), II. 59; qua praestamus beluis, 
per quam coniectura ualemus (euphonic), I. 30; frugibus atque bacis terrae fetu 
profunduntur, I. 25; cf. II. 39; regis *uitiis repudiatum, III. 15; so asperitate, I. 31 ; 
non metu, sed ea coniunctione conseruandas, I. 43; me deduxit in Academiam 
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perpauculis *passibus, I. 54; ut loco dicat, in. 40; praedictis multa uera cecidisse 
(doubtful), II. 33. In general: ad participandum alium alio, I. 33; uita apta 
uirtute, I. 56, emended, but cf. Tusc. v. 40. 

Rare nouns: *operimentura, I. 56; *commendatrix, I. 58; *temperamentum, 
III. 24; "habilitates, I. 27, aw. tip. Philosophical : malitia, I. 49; opinione, I. 28 
and elsewhere; so natura, 1.45; notitia, I. 24; intellegentias, I. 26; igniculi, l. 
33; *scabies (yapyaXut n&s), I. 47; prudentia, uoluptas, and similar terms are fre- 
quent. Quaestiunculae, II. 51 ; argutiae, librarioli, I. 7, are not philosophical, but 
uncommon. Rare meanings : umbraculum, III. 14, frag. 7; partes, I. 45, cf. II. 32; 
cooptatio, III. 27; cognitio, I. 14; ingenia (ri IpLtpura), I. 46; manu (disputed), 

II. 28; Nili, Euripi, II. 2; iter, I. 37; uoce ('style'), II. 18; contio, II. 62; cessio 
(disputed), I. 10. Domus for domos, II. 40. Juristic: donatio, II. 50; usus capio, 
I. 55 ; lessum, II. 59; fraus, II. 60, III. 42; promulgatio, III. 43; syngrapha, heredi- 
tates, III. 18; deducta (deductio, Bait.), II. 50. Collocations : uir nemo, II. 41; 
os resectum (alii reiectum, exception); porca contracta, II. 55; ciuis e republica 
maxime, II. 66, cf. maxime e natura, II. 59; bonis uiris, III. 20; nullo loco, II. 12; 
in homines obsequia, sed etiam in deos caerimoniae (symmetry), I. 43; alia quo- 
que causa, II. 3; Aegeo mari (Rome), in. 36; ante oculos (= perspicuum), I. 48. 

Pronouns. — Relatives : animal hoc quem uocamus hominem, 1. 22; feriarum 
festorumque dierum — quas, II. 29; nemos iussit, quo (quos, Bait.) plures quam 
septem habebret, II. 39; quam (sc. humationem, from humandi), II. 63; quae 
natura agri, 11. 67; qua rei publicae nomen uniuersae ciuitatis est, II. 5; *cuicui- 
modi, II. 13. Reflexives : inter eos communia, I. 23; cum res esset ad se delata, 
M. Scaurus inquit (Mad. senatum), m. 36; eipse, 1. 34, cf. reapse, in. 18; suapte, 
1. 49; ellipse of reflexive, I. 53, II. 7, certain, III. 43, 45, doubtful. Demonstra- 
tives : hac familia (Theophrasti), III. 13-14; hanc for hoc, II. 5, cf. I. 49; hie, 
pleonastic, n. 65, cf Orat. 134, and also in. 5; ille, pleonastic, 1. 42; n. 39, cor- 
rupt; ipse for principal person, II. 55, reflexive, 1. 35, I. 16, I. 28, II. 16; ipsi, 'of 
their own motion,' 11. 50; idem, II. 5, hunc locum — idem ego te accipio dicere 
Arpinum (disputed). Indefinite : quo foraliquo, I. 41 ; qui ingenio sit mediocri — 
eius tenere ius cum scias, II. 46. In general : sua sponte non aliena iudicantur, 

I. 45; nosmet, 1. 28; uellem esse meus, II. 17; ellipsis (?), ante lucem iussit 
efferri, II. 60. 

Adjectives including Participles. — Rare: denicales, 11. 55; catus, 1.45; 
subsiciua, I. 9. Strange meanings : reliqua for alia, III. 39; citeriora for humana, 

III. 3; priuatos for priuos (disputed), III. 44; inanis, II. 45; alienum, 'stranger,' 

II. 64; perpetua, 'general,' II. 37. Rare uses: color albus decorus cum in cetero 
turn maxime in textili; ceteri sumptus (gen.), II. 62; tuendae ciuitatis paratissi- 
mus (peritiss. Bait.); 11. 66; sagax, multiplex (homo), 1. 22; funebria, substan- 
tia, II. 60. Collocations : ex alio alia, I. 52; *consequens ut for sequitur ut, I. 15. 
Degrees: amicior, II. 4; diuinissimus, II. 45. — Sapiens temperatio, III. 17. Agree- 
ment: lucus — ille et haec quercus saepe a me *lectus; procreatum agrees with im- 
plied tribunatus, instead of potestas, III. 19; mundus ciuitas existimanda, I. 23. 
Participles: detestata, passive, II. 28; nata, abl. abs., III. 17, used of a habit, III. 
30; adiunctum pietatis, II. 54; iussum, substantive, III. 44; so animantes, fem., 
I. 26; commendatum, II. 40; mortuos, nom., II. 67. 

VERBS. — Indie: labebar nisi, I. 52; cum proposueras, III. 48. Subj.: capiat, 
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'ought to take,' I. 8; si ut Aristo dixit solum bonum esse, 1. 55; docuit ut noscere- 
mus, I. 58; sequitur quibus sit, III. 40, cf. III. 41; posteaquam coepissit (dis- 
puted), II. 64. Infinitive: with notion of necessity, 11. 57; after iubere, I. 19, 
III. 42; interest, conseruare (-ari, Bait.), II. 38. Gerund, etc. : *minuendi sump- 
tus, predicate gen., II. 59; a suum cuique tribuendo, I. 19; fratrem laudando, 1. I; 
in iubendo, I. 33. Tenses : rhetorical logical present faceres, III. 30; present for 
future, II. 35; uidemus = uidere licet, II. 64; antequam uenias, II. 9. Sequence: 
tanta sententia est ut ea tribueretur, I. 58; cf. potest, III. 14; dantur — indicia ut 
esset, III. 40; confusion of thought between futurus sit and cernet in I. 59, where 
cernat is written. Liceat after an infin. dependent on secondary tenses, III. 42, cf. 
III. 30; subj. of generalization, essent adiuncta — uenerit, II. 48, so II. 64. Number: 
quaeruntur qui astringantur, II. 48. Rare : aucupari, III. 35; responsitare, I. 14; 
uentitare, I. 13; apisci, I. 52. Unusual meanings : residentur, II. 55; debeo, m. 
26, and reprehendere, II. 34, in original sense; decerno, of one senator, III. 42; 
ignorare, I. 6, 'disregard'; praestare = cauere ut, 1. 14; cogere, of logical result, 
II. 33; noscat, 'admit,' I. II; efficitur for conficitur, III. 27; conuenire, I. 53; 
nata for orta, III. 17; prodere for tradere, III. 4; inflare, ..letaphorically, 1. 6; ob- 
tineri id est obsisti, III. 34; concilium permouet, in. 42; tollere leges, 11. 31; san- 
cire, 'forbid under punishment,' III. 46; appellare, to things, I. 40. Simple for 
compound: creuerit, III. 28; prenderit, I. 61. Juristic: parentare, II. 54; usu 
capi, II. 61. General : constet ex uexandis animis et ea fama (disputed), II. 44; 
mox uidero, II. 54; seminari (of a tree), I. I; nectere ex, 1. 52. Ellipsis : esse, 
in III. 47, III. 27, III. 28, in. 19, 11. 32, all supplied by Baiter; assentior ut, II. 11; 
adduci hanc, II. 6; iubet understood from uetat, II. 67, cf. 11. 15; sequi omitted, 

II. 69. Finally: mucronem exacuere, III. 21; spero for ut spero, II. 69. 
Adverbs. — certum, 1. 52; sollerter, 1. 26; ne, n. 68 and 66. Ita=ualde, 11. 

3 (disputed); ut comparative, II. 45; cur for propter quod, II. 53; quemadmo- 
dum = ut, II. 55. Uncommon meaning: nimis, with no censure, I. 27, cf. non 
nimis, III. 14. General: lessum quasi lugubrem eiulationem, II. 59; perniciose 
populari, III. 26; quamuis enumeres multos, III. 24; praeterquam, separated, 

III. 45. 

Prepositions. — tenus, in. 14; inter for intra (corrupt), 1. 56. Ellipsis of in 
with Esqviliis, II. 28, with inlapsa animos, II. 39. General: de unctura — unctura 
tollitur, II. 60; in qua erubescere, I. 41. 

Conjunctions. — Copulative : et, 'also,' 11. 63, in. 4, 1. 33, 1. 31, in. 4, 1. 40, 
all explained away or emended by the purists; introducing a comment, in. 44; 
consecutive, 1. 23; et = sane, II. 7; et non for ac non, II. 44; explicative, II. 43, 
53, 1. 41; et for que, 1.55; *et — etiam, in. 4; *et — et, concluding a catalogue, 11. 
47 ; et — neque, 1. 1 2 ; according to some, et — que, 1. 3 1 , 44; que connects periods in 
II. 25, cf. II. 30; *atque quidem, II. 24; *atque — atque, in. 20; neue — neue, II. 67; 
*nec = non, I. 56; nee — neque and neque — que, I. 39, 42. Adversative : sed = 
'enough of that, but,' HI. 19; conditional : sin quid, I. 32; causal: ex eo quia, I. 
43;final: ut — sacris neadligentur, 11.50; illative: igitur, at the beginning, 1. 18; 
II. 14; interrogative : an inclines to the negative in III. 33 (Madv. iam) ; num- 
quid — an, 11. 5. Correlatives : *modo — uicissim, 11.43; eatenus — quoad, 1. 14; 
ille quidem — sed tamen, 1. 6, cf. I. 54; etsi, with no tamen, in. 29; non dicam — sed, 
without descensio ad minus, 1. 22; deinde etiam deinceps, in. 43. 
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Pleonasm: plerumque solet, i. 19; nihil esse turpius quam est quemquam 
legari, m. 18, cf. 1. 14; sane quam breui, 11. 23; other cases, 11. 60, 1. 53, 1. 1, 1. 14; 
legal, 11. 48, 11. 1, in. 1. Notable asyndeton, 11. 42. Ellipsis: nihil ad Caelium, 

I. 6; meliores (homines) from human um, 1. 32; a Theophrasto, sc. doctus, HI. 14; 
Gracchi (tribunatus), doubtful, in. 20; praetereantur, sc. quae dicta sunt, 11. 60. 

General: proverbs — toto pectore, 1. 49; praedicari de Remo et Romulo, 1. 8; 
ad contrariam laudem in uirtutem, I. 51; absolute asyndeton, III. 19, cf. I. 62; 
religiones, plural, II. 16; qui modo ingenio possit moueri, 11. 46; anacoluthia, in. 
13, II. 56; subordination to conditional clause, aut si capiat, aut si minor pars 
legata sit, si inde ceperit, n. 49. 

II. Codes. — In for apud, 11. 19, in. 40; causal ablatival gerunds, in. 8. Rare 
NOUNS: anfractibus, II. 19; feturae, II. 20; uirgeta, ar. elp. II. 21; fulgura, II. 21; 
aeuitates, III. 7, 9. Rare meaning: opes, 'display,' uindex, 'avenger,' II. 19. 
Archaic forms : loedis, II. 22; duellum, III. 9; coerari oesus, III, 10; consulis 
(m. pi. n.), in. 9. Demonstrative pronouns: olios, II. 19; sisque, II. 21; im, 11. 
60; sos, II. 22; idem, II. 22, III. 10. Indef.: ast quid, III. 10. Adjectives and 
participles: ecfata, II. 20, 21; ostenta, II. 20; obstita, II. 21; uncula, II. 19; mo- 
dica, III. 10. Gerundive : neue petenda neue gerenda potestate; present for 
future, in. 10. Verbs: oesus esse = opus esse, in. 10; apparento, 11. 20; sa- 
crum commissum, II. 20; migrare = uiolare, III. II; *asciuerit, II. 20; *sanciunto, 

II. 22; cadat, impersonal, II. 19; archaic: iussit, II. 21; faxit, II. 19; clepsit, 
rapsit, 22; prohibessit, III. 6, 10; escunt, II. 60; appellamino, III. 8: coerari, III. 
10; cosciscuntur, III. 10; turbassitur, III. 11; simple for compound: creuerit, in. 
8,9,11.21; piare,n.2l; active forms of deponents : tuento, III. 7; partiunto, 7; 
patiunto, n; omission of si: 111. io and 111. n, where ast is used. Adverbs: 
propius, 11. 61 ; semul, 111. n. Prepositions: endo, 11. 19; se, n. 60; ergo, 11. 
59, in. 9. Conjunctions: et, explicative, 11. 21; nec = et non, in. 6; me = non, 

III. 9, 1 1 ; neue, II. 19, 21 ; nee with imperat., in. n; ast occurs, II. 19, III. 9, II. 
24, n. 60, in. 10. Abstract for concrete, in. 9, 7. 

18. The Etymology of akimbo, brick, hodden, by Mr. C. P. G. 
Scott. 

19. Music in Speech, by Martin Luther Rouse, Esq., of Toronto, 
Canada. 

The paper aimed to show that vowels ar musical notes and consonants musical 
instruments, and to exhibit the relativ melody and harmony of certain modern 
languages. 

Accepting as simpl vowel sounds the ones markt 1, 1, 2, 3, 3, 4, 5, 6, 6, S, 8 
in the first part of the tabl givn below, and amungst them as pairs those arranged 
there as such, the essayist, by appeals to the ear, confirmd by analogies in speling 
that run thru various languages, ads five more tru vowels perceivd to be present 
in one or uther of the four chief languages of western Europe, making sixteen 
vowels in all, — eight long and eight short, — which ar severally containd in the 
sixteen German wurds first givn below. 

To the usually recognized difthongs he also ads six, while rejecting one, and 
thus makes nine in the four languages taken together. Two long vowels cannot 
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Table of the Vowel Sounds used in the Four Languages of 
Western Europe. 



Simple. 














ENGLISH. 


FRENCH. 


GERMAN. 


ITALIAN. 


1 boom 1 bush 


boue, 


bourrfi 


kuh, 


kund 


piu, 


fanciul'Ia 


2 mote 2 morass' 


maux(pl.) 


mot 


wo, 


wozu' 


no, 


po6ta 


3 dawn 3 don 


corps, 


correcte 


dort, 


dotter 


fuo'ri, 


por're 


4 path 4 


p&te, 


patte 


kahn, 


kann 


ma, 


anno 


5 burn 5 bun 

6 age 6 edge 


de, 




liebe,i 
spat, 


liebes 
speck 






dette 


tre, 


bello, 


— 




sut 
innocent 


kiihl, 
nie, 


kummel 
nicht 






7 7 

8 keen 8 kin 


vigne, 


si. 


agio 


Compound. 














4+1 how, house 






braun, 


braut 












3 + 8 joys, choice 






scheu, 


scheut 












6 + 5 pare, parry 


pfcre, 




bSr, 




sera 










4 + 8 side, site 


taille, 
neuf, 




teig, 
konnen, 


teich 












5 l 7 














motte 




gold 








» 


» 







blend to make a difthong; but one of the elements of this dubl sound must be a 
short vowel : therefore he rejects the collocation pourtrayed by eu in the French 
deux, or by 3 in the German sch'on (as this word is usually pronounced by the liter- 
ate), it being composed of the long vowel herd in burn followed by the long 
vowel herd in the French su; but the collocation represented by eu in neuf ox 9 
in k'dnnen he treats as a true difthong, since it is composed of the long vowel of 
burn followed by the short vowel of the French sut. The sound of a in pare is a 

1 According to the authoritative pronunciation, tho it is very comon to giv the letr 
here sound 6; those who so pronounce wil be satisfied with lieber as illustrative. 
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difthong made up of the sound of e in edge followed by that of u in bum ; and 
the sound of a in parry is a difthong made up of the e sound in edge followed by 
the « sound in bun. In a difthong, moreover, the two sounds must not belong 
to the same original pair, otherwise the collocation is a drawl; such is the sound 
of the French e in mime = 5 + 6. 

The difthongs on the left side of each language column, except the one herd 
in »«</and konnen, as aforesaid, ar made up of a short vowel followed by a long 
one; those on the right side of two short vowels. The essayist finds that if a dif- 
thong ends a wurd or precedes a flat consonant its last component is a long vowel 
sound, whereas if it precedes a flat consonant its last component is a short vowel, 
the length or shortness of the last component before r, however, as before nasal 
consonants, depending generally upon whether these end a word or stand in the 
middle of one (cf. pare and parry, braun and konnen). 

In the first part of our tabl all the simpl sounds, and in the second part all the 
difthongs occuring in a particular language ar denoted by the italicized portions 
of wurds belonging to it that contain them; and we ar thus abl to see which 
language or languages posess more vowels or difthongs than another; or, in other 
words, which hav the greater capacity for melody and harmony, sins vowels ar 
analogous in their varieties to musical notes and difthongs to chords. Thus 
Italian has the least capacity for either harmony or melody. French has a far less 
capacity for harmony than English, tho it excels English in melodious capabilities; 
while German, equaling our own tung in potential harmony, gretly outvies it in 
potential melody. If, again, we compare passages of poetry of equal lengths in 
English, French, and German, 1 we find the variety in notes and chords turnd to 
equally good account in German and English, but to less advantage in French. 
So that, were it not for the too frequent occurrence of sibilants, which is like an 
excess of brass instruments in an orchestra, German would be actually the most 
musical language of the three, and of course of the four too, sins the monotonous 
Italian must be far behind the rest. But as a strong set-off to their poverty in 
sound, French, by leaving its final consonants in wurds usually unsounded before 
uther wurds beginning with consonants, and Italians, by carefully shunning all 
harsh collocations of consonants within its wurds and leting hardly one of them 
ever end with a consonant, prevents many cacofonies that disfigur both German 
and English. German and English, then, abound more in alternations of notes 
and chords, but Italian and French plan their orchestras better. But this reason- 
ing about the musical character of languages is not mere analogy : vowel sounds 
not only bear a relation to consonant sounds like that which musical notes do to 
instruments, but every vowel stands at a definite musical interval from the vowel 
next to it in the order we have givn, when the vowels are red at the same pich of 
voice, and consonants wil be found to be truly classified exactly like musical 
instruments thruout every division, while the consonants that stand in any particu- 
lar category more resembl in the quality they impart to vowels the instruments 
that stand in the corresponding category than they resemble any others. 

If the long vowels themselves or the typical wurds that contain them be red 
aloud without change of pich, 2 in the order of the tabl, a chromatic scale of eight 

1 As was done at the reading of the paper. 

2 Taking particular care not to drop the voice at the last vowel or last word. Both 
experiments were made at the reading. 
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notes will be herd, which in the essayist's base voice starts from e below the base 
stave. Thus : — 



3F$¥=*&*& 





00 


oh 


aw 


ah u(r) eh 


ii 


ee 


Italian or German : 


ii 





0(0 


a e(r) e 


u 


i 


French : 


ou 





o(0 


a e(final) 6 


u 


i 



The short vowels, again, when red in the same way, wil make a chromatic 
scale that begins and ends a tone and a half abuv the former one. 

If, on the other hand, the long vowels be whispered in order with the same 
precaution, they wil form a scale of this nature, composed of two exactly similar 
portions : — 



m 



m 



t 



-s>- 



-<5>- 



#* 



oh aw ah u(r) eh ii ee 

And if the short vowels be so treated, they wil form the same scale a tone and 
a half higher up. 

Among the long vowels when spoken it wil be noticed that those which by the 
majority of nations are represented with the five vowels make an independent 
minor scale of five notes; also that u, a, and i, which by some theorists ar held 
to have been the only original vowels, form the chord of this scale. In whisper- 
ing the vowels, a secondary descending scale wil be herd from ur to ee, but much 
fainter, which is, I think, diatonic. 

Following is the twin classification of consonants and instruments. 









Consonant; 












Sharp. 






Flat. 


Nasal 


Mutes. 




Unaspi- 
rated. 


Aspi- 
rated. 




Unaspi- 
rated. 


Aspi- 
rated. 




Labial. 
Dental. 




Ri*. 
Bead. 


Giz/. 
Breathe. 




Ri/. 
Beat. 


Ri/t. 
Bxeath. 


Rim. 
Bean 


Palatal. 
Pharyngeal 


\jQg. 

m\\. 


Loe.4 (Ger. or 


Sc). 


Sich. 


Sick (Ger.). 


Sing. 


Spirants. 
Liquid. 

Sibilant 


{ 
■{ 


fine. 
Marring. 
Zeal. 
Leer. 


.ffue (Fr.). 
Mar; (Fr.). 
Geant (Fr.). 
Lerion. 




Lay. 
Sell. 
.Seal. 
Lease. 


Zait (Fr.). 
Celle (Fr.). 
.S4eet. 
'Leash. 





1 Or help, milk, Hibernice. 
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Instruments. 




Beaten. 


Full-toned. 


Slender -toned. 


Reed. 


Wooden. 


Wood on Wood. 


Metal on Wood. 






Xylophone. 


Saw. 


Clarionet. 


Metal. 


Wood on Metal. 


Metal on Metal. 






Harmonicon. 


Musical Box. 1 


Reed Organ. 


String. 


Hand on String. 


String on String. 






Harp. 


Violin. 


Eolian Harp(?). 


Membrane. 


Drum. 






Blown. 








Wooden. 


Blown from Side. 


Blown from Top. 





Flute. Flageolet. 

Metal. Blown from Side. Blown from Top. 

Organ. Trumpet. 

The aspiration of consonants by its prolonging force corresponds to the loud 
pedal or swell. 

The following paper was read by title : — 

20. Ancipiii in Caesar, B. G. I. 26, by Professor William S. Scar- 
borough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, Ohio. 

After referring to a number of editors of Caesar and reviewing their interpreta- 
tions of the passage, the writer took exception to the usual rendering of aneipiti 
(' double ') and suggested ' doubtful ' or some equivalent. 

He argued that the sense requires that anceps should be translated in such 
manner as to express the uncertainty of the struggle between the contending 
forces — which was of more importance to Caesar than the position of the troops 
could have been : that ' double ' is not a primary but a secondary meaning of 
anceps, as its etymology shows. If having " heads all around " (probably the 
original meaning of anceps) means anything at all, it must mean instability, un- 
certainty. It may be reasonably concluded from an etymological standpoint that 
anceps means ' doubtful ' in the sense ol ' critical ' or ' uncertain,' rather than 
' double,' and it is clear that this meaning is most in keeping with the context of 
the lines referred to. 

The Association adjourned at about 8.30 a.m., and many members 
and their friends made in company an excursion across Lake Cham- 
plain to the Ausable Chasm. 

1 Unsoftened by a thick wooden case. 
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The Following Libraries and Institutions (alphabetized by Town) 
subscribe for the annual publications of the association. 

Akron, O. : Buchtel College Library. 
Albany, N. Y. : N. Y. State Library. 
Amherst, Mass. : Amherst College Library. 
Andover, Mass. : Phillips Academy Library. 
Andover, Mass. : Theological Seminary Library. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. : Michigan University Library. 
Athens, Greece : American School of Classical Studies. 
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Baltimore, Md. : Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md. : Peabody Institute. 
Berea, Madison Co., Ky. : Berea College Library. 
Berkeley, Cal. : University of California Library. 
Boston, Mass. : Boston Athenaeum. 
Boston, Mass. : Boston Public Library. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. : The Brooklyn Library. 
Brunswick, Me. : Bowdoin College Library. 
Buffalo, N. Y. : The Buffalo Library. 
Burlington, Vt. : Library of University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass. : Harvard College Library. 
Champaign, 111. : University of Illinois Library. 
Chicago, 111. : Public Library. 

Cleveland, O. : Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
College Hill, Mass. : Tufts College Library. 
Columbus, O. : Ohio State University Library. 
Crawfordsville, Ind. : Wabash College Library. 
Detroit, Mich. : Public Library. 
Easton, Pa. : Lafayette College Library. 
Evanston, 111. : Northeastern University Library. 
Gambier, O. : Kenyon College Library. 
Geneva, N. Y. : Hobart College Library. 
Greencastle, Ind. : De Pauw University Library. 
Hanover, N. H. : Dartmouth College Library. 
Iowa City, Iowa : Library of State University of Iowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y. : Cornell University. 

Lincoln, Neb. : Library of State University of Nebraska. 
Marietta, O. : Marietta College Library. 
Middletown, Conn. : Wesleyan University Library. 
Milwaukee, Wis. : Public Library. 
Nashville, Tenn. : Vanderbilt University Library. 
Newton Centre, Mass. : Library of Newton Theological Institution. 
New York, N. Y. : Astor Library. 

New York, N. Y. : Library of The College of the City of New York (Lex- 
ington Ave. and 23d St.). 
New York, N. Y. : Union Theological Seminary Library (1200 Park Ave.). 
Olivet, Eaton Co., Mich. : Olivet College Library. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : American Philosophical Society. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa. : The Mercantile Library. 
Providence, R. I. : Brown University Library. 
Providence, R. I. : Providence Athenaeum. 
Rochester, N. Y. : Rochester University Library. 
Springfield, Mass. : City Library. 
Tokio, Japan : Library of Imperial University. 
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Library of the University of Bonn. 
Library of the University of Jena. 
Library of the University of Konigsberg. 
Library of the University of Leipsic. 
Library of the University of Tubingen. 

[Number of foreign Institutions, 35.] 
[Total, (324 +58 + 35 =) 417.] 



CONSTITUTION 

OF THE 

AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 



Article I. — Name and Object. 

i. This Society shall be known as "The American Philological Associa- 
tion." 

2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 

Article II. — Officers. 

1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

Article III. — Meetings. 

1 . There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 
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Article IV. — Members. 

1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 

2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall ipso facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty dollars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 

Article V. — Sundries. 

1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 

Article VI. — Amendments. 

Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 



PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 



The annually published "Proceedings" of the American Philo- 
logical Association contain an account of the doings at the annual 
meeting, brief abstracts of the papers read, reports upon the progress 
of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 

The annually published "Transactions" give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
ceedings are bound with them as an Appendix. 

The following tables show the authors and contents of the first 
eighteen volumes of Transactions : — 

1869-1870.— Volume I. 

Hadley, J. : On the nature and theory of the Greek accent. 

Whitney, W. D. : On the nature and designation of the accent in Sanskrit. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the aorist subjunctive and future indicative with Sttois and 

ov fjut). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the best method of studying the North American 

languages. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On the German vernacular of Pennsylvania. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the present cqndition of the question as to the origin of 

language. 
Lounsbury, T.' R. : On certain forms of the English verb which were used in the 

sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On some mistalcen notions of Algonkin grammar, and 

on mistranslations of words from Eliot's Bible, etc. 
Van Name, A. : Contributions to Creole Grammar. 
Proceedings of the preliminary meeting (New York, 1868), of the first annual 

session (Poughkeepsie, 1869), and of the second annual session (Rochester, 

1870). 

1871. — Volume II. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Allen, F. D. : On the so-called Attic second declension. 

Whitney, W. D. : Strictures on the views of August Schleicher respecting the 
nature of language and kindred subjects. 

Hadley, J. i On English vowel quantity in the thirteenth century and in the nine- 
teenth. 

March, F. A. : Anglo-Saxon and Early English pronunciation. 

Bristed, C. A. : Some notes on Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. 
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Trumbull, J. Hammond : On Algonkin names for man. 

Greenough, J. B. : On some forms of conditional sentences in Latin, Greek, and 

Sanskrit. 
Proceedings of the third annual session, New Haven, 1871. 

1872. —Volume HI. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond: Words derived from Indian languages of North 
America. 

Hadley, J. : On the Byzantine Greek pronunciation of the tenth century, as illus- 
trated by a manuscript in the Bodleian Library. 

Stevens, W. A. : On the substantive use of the Greek participle. 

Bristed, C. A. : Erroneous and doubtful uses of the word such. 

Haitt, C. F. : Notes on the Lingoa Geral, or Modern Tupi of the Amazonas. 

Whitney, W. D. : On material and form in language. 

March, F. A. : Is there an Anglo-Saxon language? 

March, F. A. : On some irregular verbs in Anglo-Saxon. 

Trumbull, J. Hammond : Notes on forty versions of the Lord's Prayer in Algon- 
kin languages. 

Proceedings of the fourth annual session, Providence, 1872. 

1873. — Volume IV. 

Allen, F. D. : The Epic forms of verbs in d<n. 

Evans, E. W. : Studies in Cymric philology. 

Hadley, J. : On Koch's treatment of the Celtic element in English. 

Haldeman, S. S. : On the pronunciation of Latin, as presented in several recent 
grammars. 

Packard, L. R. : On some points in the life .of Thucydides. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On the classification of conditional sentences in Greek syntax. 

March, F. A. : Recent discussions of Grimm's law. 

Lull, E. P. : Vocabulary of the language of the Indians of San Bias and Cale- 
donia Bay, Darien. 

Proceedings of the fifth annual session, Easton, 1873. 

1874.— Volume V. 

Tyler, W. S. : On the prepositions in the Homeric poems. 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English vowel-mutation, present in cag y keg. 
Packard, L. R. : On a passage in Homer's Odyssey (A 81-86). 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On numerals in American Indian languages, and the 

Indian mode of counting. 
Sewall, J. B. : On the distinction between the subjunctive and optatives modes in 

Greek conditional sentences. 
Morris, C. D. : On the age of Xenophon at the time of the Anabasis. 
Whitney, W. D. : *u<rei or 04<rti — natural or conventional? 
Proceedings of the sixth annual session, Hartford, 1874. 
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1875. —Volume VL 

Harkness, A. : On the formation of the tenses for completed action in the Latin 

finite verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On an English consonant-mutation, present in proof, prove. 
Carter, F. : On Begemann's views as to the weak preterit of the Germanic verbs. 
Morris, C. D. : On some forms of Greek conditional sentences. 
Williams, A. : On verb-reduplication as a means of expressing completed action. 
Sherman, L. A. : A grammatical analysis of the Old English poem " The Owl 

and the Nightingale." 
Proceedings of the seventh annual session, Newport, 1875. 

1876. — Volume VII. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : On «< with the future indicative and 4dv with the subjunctive 

in the tragic poets. 
Packard, L. R. : On Grote's theory of the structure of the Iliad. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On negative commands in Greek. 
Toy, C. H. : On Hebrew verb-etymology. 
Whitney, W. D. : A botanico-philological problem. 

Goodwin, W. W. : On shall and should in protasis, and their Greek equivalents. 
Humphreys, M. W. : On certain influences of accent in Latin iambic trimeters. 
Trumbull, J. Hammond : On the Algonkin verb. 
Haldeman, S. S. : On a supposed mutation between / and u. 
Proceedings of the eighth annual session, New York, 1876. 

1877.— Volume VIII. 

Packard, L. R. : Notes on certain passages in the Phaedo and the Gorgias of 

Plato. 
Toy, C. H. : On the nominal basis on the Hebrew verb. 
Allen, F. D. : On a certain apparently pleonastic use of &>s. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the relation of surd and sonant. 
Holden, E. S. : On the vocabularies of children under two years of age. 
Goodwin, W. W. : On the text and interpretation of certain passages in the 

Agamemnon of Aeschylus. 
Stickney, A. : On the single case-form in Italian. 

Carter, F. : On Willmann's theory of the authorship of the Nibelungenlied. 
Sihler, E. G. : On Herodotus's and Aeschylus's accounts of the battle of Salamis. 
Whitney, W. D. : On the principle of economy as a phonetic force. 
Carter, F. : On the Kurenberg hypothesis. 
March, F. A. : On dissimilated gemination. 
Proceedings of the ninth annual session, Baltimore, 1877. 

1878. — Volume IX. 

Gildersleeve, B. L. : Contributions to the history of the articular infinitive. 
Toy, C. H. : The Yoruban language. 

Humphreys, M. W. : Influence of accent in Latin dactylic hexameters. 
Sachs, J. : Observations on Plato's Cratylus. 
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Seymour, T. D. : On the composition of the Cynegeticus of Xenophon. 
Humphreys, M. W. : Elision, especially in Greek. 
Proceedings of the tenth annual session, Saratoga, 1 878. 

1879. — Volume X. 

Toy, C. H. : Modal development of the Semitic verb. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On the nature of caesura. 

Humphreys, M. W. : On certain effects of elision. 

Cook, A. S. : Studies in Heliand. 

Harkness, A. : On the development of the Latin subjunctive in principal clauses. 

D'Ooge, M. L. : The original recension of the De Corona. 

Peck, T. : The authorship of the Dialogus de Oratoribus. 

Seymour, T. D. : On the date of the Prometheus of Aeschylus. 

Proceedings of the eleventh annual session, Newport, 1879. 

1880. — Volume XI. 

Humphreys, M. W. : A contribution to infantile linguistic. 

Toy, C. H. : The Hebrew verb-termination un. 

Packard, L. R. : The beginning of a written literature in Greece. 

Hall, I. H. : The declension of the definite article in the Cypriote inscriptions. 

Sachs, J. : Observations on Lucian. 

Sihler, E. G. : Virgil and Plato. 

Allen, W. F. : The battle of Mons Graupius. 

Whitney, W. D. : On inconsistency in views of language. 

Edgren, A. H. : The kindred Germanic words of German and English, exhibited 

with reference to their consonant relations. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual session, Philadelphia, 1880. 

1881. — Volume XII. 

Whitney, W. D. : On Mixture in Language. 

Toy, C. H. : The home of the primitive Semitic race. 

March, F. A. : Report of the committee on the reform of English spelling. 

Wells, B. W. : History of the a-vowel, from Old Germanic to Modern English. 

Seymour, T. D. : The use of the aorist participle in Greek. 

Sihler, E. G. : The use of abstract verbal nouns in -<m in Thucydides. 

Proceedings of the thirteenth annual session, Cleveland, 1881. 

1882.— Volume XIII. 

Hall, I. H. : The Greek New Testament as published in America. 

Merriam, A. C. : Alien intrusion between article and noun in Greek. 

Peck, T. : Notes on Latin quantity. 

Owen, W. B. : Influence of the Latin syntax in the Anglo-Saxon Gospels. 

Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : General considerations on the Indo-European case-system. 

Proceedings of the fourteenth annual session, Cambridge, 1882. 
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1883. — Volume XIV. 

Merriam, A. C. : The Caesareum and the worship of Augustus at Alexandria. 

Whitney, W. D. : The varieties of predication. 

Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 

Wells, B. W. : The development of the Ablaut in Germanic. 

Proceedings of the fifteenth annual session, Middletown, 1883. 

1884. — Volume XV. 

Goodell, T. D. : On the use of the Genitive in Sophokles. 

Tarbell, F. B. : Greek ideas as to the effect of burial on the future life of the soul. 
Perrin, B. : The Crastinus episode at Palaepharsalus. 
Peck, T. : Alliteration in Latin. 

Von Jagemann, H. C. G. : Norman words in English. 
Wells, B. W. : The Ablaut in High German. 

Whitney, W. D. : Primary and Secondary Suffixes of Derivation and their ex- 
changes. 
Warren, M.: On Latin Glossaries. Codex Sangallensis, No. 912. 
Proceedings of the sixteenth annual session, Hanover, 1884. 

1885.— Volume XVI. 

Easton, M. W. : The genealogy of words. 

Goodell, T. D. : Quantity in English verse. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Value of the Attic talent in modern money. 

Goodwin, W. W. : Relation of the Ttp6e8pot to the npvrdvcts in the Attic BouMj. 

Perrin, B. : Equestrianism in the Doloneia. 

Richardson, R. B. : The appeal to sight in Greek tragedy. 

Seymour, T. D. : The feminine caesura in Homer. 

Sihler, E. G. : A study of Dinarchus. 

Wells, B. W. : The vowels e and i in English. 

Whitney, W. D. : The roots of the Sanskrit language. 

Proceedings of the seventeenth annual session, New Haven, 1885. 

1886.— Volume XVII. 

Tarbell, F. B.:* Phonetic law. 
Sachs, J. : Notes on Homeric Zoology. 
Fowler, H. N. : The sources of Seneca de Beneficiis. 
Smith, C. F. : On Southernisms. 
Wells, B. W. : The sounds and « in English. 
Fairbanks, A. : The Dative case in Sophokles. 

The Philological Society, of England, and The American Philological Associa- 
tion : Joint List of Amended Spellings. 
Proceedings of the eighteenth annual session, Ithaca, 1886. 
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1887. — Volume XVIII. 

Allen, W. F. : The monetary crisis in Rome, a.d. 33. 

Sihler, E. G. : The tradition of Caesar's Gallic Wars, from Cicero to Orosius. 

Clapp, E. B. : Conditional sentences in Aischylos. 

Pease, E. M. : On the relative value of the manuscripts of Terence. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. 

Wells, B. W. : The sounds and « in English. 

Smyth, H. W. : The Arcado-Cyprian dialect. — Addenda. 

Proceedings of the nineteenth annual session, Burlington, 1887. 

The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application until they are out of print. 

Separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions are given 
to the authors for distribution. 

The " Transactions for" any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather — the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, 
according to the following table : — • 

The Transactions for 1869 and 1870 form Volume I. 
" " " 187 1 form Volume II. 
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" XIII. 
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XV. 


1885 
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XVI. 


1886 
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XVII. 


1887 


a 


XVIII. 



The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volume XV., 
for which $2.50 is charged. The first two volumes will not be sold 
separately. 
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Reduction in the Price of Complete Sets for Public Libraries. 

Single complete sets of the Transactions (Volumes I.-XVIII.) 
will be sold to public libraries, until further notice, at twenty-five 
dollars a set. 

It is especially appropriate that American Libraries should exert themselves to 
procure this series while it may be had. It is the work of American scholars, 
and contains many valuable articles not elsewhere accessible; and, aside from 
these facts, as the first collection of essays in general philology made in this 
country, it is sure to be permanently valuable for the history of American 
scholarship. 



